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HENRIETTA H. SKELTON, 








ADVOCATE OF 


HIS lady has fortunately physical 
development enough to give to 

her brain, which measures 22 1-4 inches, 
adequate support. One peculiarity of 
this brain is that it becomes larger as it 
rises ; the top of the head is massive, 
giving indications of power or grasp in 
matters pertaining to the higher duties 
of life. In 
mere detail, she is less inclined to work ; 


subjects which relate to 


she always strives to generalize that 
which many people would specialize ; in 
would cut the fifty 
fagots by holding them in a bunch, in- 


other words, she 
stead of dealing with them in detail ; and 


so she combines facts, and organizes 
ideas, and deals with principles rather 
than with mere historic particulars. She 
seeks todeal with ideas and principles, 
with the logic of facts rather than with 
the historic statements that satisfy most 
people. 

She has decidedly strong Mirthful- 
ness, and sees the droll and eccentric, 
the peculiar and witty side of subjects ; 
and will often use an epigram, having 
a witticism for a sting, that serves, like 
the cracker of a whip, to finish the busi 
ness. She has Agreeableness, and can 
make herself and 
smooth and acceptable ; 


her subject seem 
and is inclined, 
when she can, to use oil and honey, 
rather than vinegar and alkali. 

She has large Imitation, so that, asa 
natural actress, she can suit the look 
and the gesture and the general action to 
the subject matter, and give it a double 
vigor and efficiency thereby. 

She ought to manifest a musical elo- 
cution, and be able to give such tones 
of voice the exact sense 
of the subject, and impart thus by the 
sound a quality of sense which mere 
noisy words will not do. She ought to 
be able to mitigate the spirit of oppo- 
sition which sometimes may be raised 
against her, by the suave and gracious 
and pleasant way in which she will put 


as will meet 


TEMPERANCE 
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the other side of the subject forward ; 
and sometimes she starts with the ap- 
pearance of concurring with the oppo- 
nent, and does agree with him as far as 
she can, but begs to show a shade of 
difference on some points. But, before 
the 


strongly 


finished, 
that 


points are they are so 


shaded, they cover the 
ground amply. 

We find here large Language ; if she 
had larger perceptive organs, she would 
speak with more fluency in respect to 
the light and detailed phases of subjects. 

She talks best when she gets where 
the work is pretty strong and solid. 

She has Firmness enough to indicate 
great perseverance ; and Conscientious- 
ness enough to have decided convictions, 
and a certain moral courage equal to the 
convictions, 

She has large Approbativeness, and 
hence enjoys approval: would suffer if 
Her 
Caution makes her watchful, guarded, 
prudent, 


she were disapproved or derided. 


and anxious. 
Her Secretiveness enables her to be ju- 
dicious in the selection of topics and in 
the treatment of them with different 
kinds of people socially. 


painstaking, 


Her Continuity is not large; hence 
her mind is adapted to variety in its ex- 
ercise ; and, though she might be inter- 
rupted, she would come back to 
main line of thought 
treated the side issue. 


the 
when she had 


She remembers ideas and principles 
better than she does historic data, and, 
if she were speaking, she would put the 
data on the back of a card to refresh her 
memory when she came to the point 
where she wanted to use them, instead 
of carrying them asa part of the story 
in the mind. 

She is strongly social, is friendly, in- 
clined to adapt herself to people, and 
conform, as far as principle and duty 
wili admit; and sometimes conciliates 
opponents through a friendliness of per- 
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sonal character. People will sometimes 
quarrel with her ideas, but dislike to 
quarrel with her. 

She is ingenious, inventive, rather 
rich in imagination, but never gets out 
of the reach of the logic of the subject, 
or the conscience that belongs to the 
subject : she would rather fail while do- 
ing right, than to win success through 
wrong measures. Her appeals to people 
through the family and social, and espe- 
cially parental relationship, are kindly, 
earnest, and strong. If she wanted to 
convert a man from the use of alcoholic 
drinks, she would speak of his children 
and his wife and his home ina way that 
would do more for him than an analysis 
and physiological statement of the case, 
personally. 

This organization seems to be derived 
from the paternal side ; the build, the 
figure, the head, and something of the 
features here would indicate inheritance 
from the father ; hence, she thinks and 
talks more like a man than like aq 
woman. 

The 


those 


best masculine orators are 
inherit most from their 
mothers ; and tiiey mingle the constitu- 
tional vigor which belongs to their sex 
with the gentleness and smoothness 
which they inherit from their mothers ; 
and, per contra, the women who in- 
herit from their fathers will plan their 
mode of action, and predicate their en- 


who 


terprises on the logic and the courage 
which belong to the subject, and they 
will administer it with the gentleness 
that belongs to the fact of sex, and thus 
secure better success than if the inherit- 
ance were not from the father. The man 


is benefited by inheriting from his 
mother, the woman is benefited by men- 
tal inheritance from the father, and then 
both sides of human life are blended in 
each ; and what there is of strength or 
smoothness, what there is of power or 
gentleness and sympathy, in both sexes, 
are combined in the individual; and 
thus nature vindicates herself, and the 
fittest survive. N. 8. 
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Henrietta Hedderich Skelton, Super- 
intendent of the German work for the 
N. W. C. T. U., and President of the 
State Idaho, 
Giessen, Germany, November 5th, 1839, 
her father being at that timea professor 
in the University of Giessen. Her first 
four years were spent in the full enjoy- 
ment of an out-door life, with the com- 
panionship of and three 
When five years old, the little 
girl was made acquainted with sorrow, 


Union of was born in 


two sisters 


brothers. 


two brothers and a sister dying within a 
brief period. 

About the same time Professor Hedde- 
rich was elected to one of the principal 
professorships in the celebrated Univer- 
There, in the true 
kindergarten, Froebel’s method, 
Henrietta Hedderich began her studies. 
Her love for outdoor life, imbibed at 
Giessen and encouraged by her parents, 
had become a large part of her nature, 
and all hours of the day not spent in the 
schoolroom were spent out of doors ; not 
in idle play, but among the plants and 
flowers of the well-appointed gardens 
adjacent to the school and forming a 
part of the parental demesne. 

There the little girl, under the direc- 
tion of her wise and gentle mother, 
learned much of true garden lore and 
skill, and no doubt it is largely owing to 
that fact that the Henrietta Skelton of 
to-day is so strong a nd possessed of such 
endurance. To that education and train- 
ing the N. W. C. T. U. is even now in- 
debted:for the energy, fortitude, and 
almost unexampled endurance of this 
grand character, whose work as an ‘‘or- 
ganizer” and lecturer in the German 
Spanish,and English languages, has made 
her name familiar throughout the length 
and breadth of her adopted country. 

When the young girl was crossing 
the threshold of her sixteenth year, 
death came again to her happy home, 
and her father laid aside his work of ed- 
ucating the young. Six months later 
the mother followed her husband to 
‘*the shining shore.” 


sity of Heidelberg. 
by 
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An uncle received Henrietta as a leg- 
acy from the dying mother, and, after 
settling up the family affairs, removed 
his charge to his home in Canada. 

At the age of eighteen, the orphaned 
girl married Mr. Skelton, traffic superin- 
tendent of the Northern Railway. The 
marriage was an unusually happy one, 
Mr, Skelton being a fine specimen of 
the business-bred Englishman. 

One son blessed their union. Thir- 
teen years of peaceful life they were 
permitted to spend together, mutually 
helpful and generously regardful of all 
about them who were in need of counsel 
or aid. So generous and hospitable, in- 
deed, were they, that when Mr. Skelton 
died, his widow had nothing left but her 
boy, her happy memories, her brave 
heart, and grand endowment of 
** pluck.’ 

At the death-bed of her husband Mrs. 
Skelton consecrated herself to the great 
cause of temperance, a cause dear to her 
husband as to herself, for the advance- 
ment of which they had labored hand- 
in-hand, in a quiet but effective way, 
among their neighbors and acquaint- 
ances. 

Shortly after her husband's death 
Mrs. Skelton entered the lecture field, 
where she promptly earned the reputa- 
tion of a sound and logical orator, as 
well as.a persuasive One. She has been, 
as one of her comrades phrases it, ‘‘ Al- 
ways and unswervingly loyal to the 
cause.” 

So the Prohibition party 
was proposed, Mrs. Skelton went heart 
Her faith 
in the ultimate victory of prohibition 


soon as 
and soul into the movement. 


principles and the adoption of prohibi- 
tion laws is as unlimited as her faith in 
God. 

As an advocate of woman's suffrage 
she is most able, convincing, and rea- 
sonable in her arguments. She is ever 
ready to be sent to a new field. The 
darker the clouds that hang over it, the 
heavier the underbrush 
away, the better she en joys dispelling the 


to be cleared 


one and destroying the other. Her pres- 
ence is magnetic, even in the quiet home 
where she is a guest ; but when her eyes 
glow and her cheeks flush, and her 
strong voice fills the hall with the elo- 
quence born of her love for her cause, 
her listeners sit with tear dimmed eyes, 
and are won over to her side of the great 
question. Naturally she is more at home 
in the German language, never at 
a loss for a simile or a word, using no 
notes, stepping about the platform with 
an ease that might be envied by many 
a masculine speaker, as the sentences 
follow each other in rapid succession 
with telling bits of wit interspersed. 
Handling her opponents without fear 
and with bared hands, she yet aims her 
blows so as not to arouse their anger. 
The esteem in which the W. C. T. U: 
holds this ever ready messenger of their 
work may be understood better when it 
is known that her Western admirers are 
now raising a fund to build a cottage 
for Mrs. Skelton at Pacific Grove, Cali- 
fornia. In order that she may have 
plenty of tlowers, etc., the proposition 
includes the purchase of two lots. The 
editor of the California Bulletin, organ 
of the W. C. T. U. of the Pacific slope, 
being, I believe, appointed to receive the 
funds for that purpose, at least Eastern 
friends need not hesitate to send their 
mites toward securing a home for the 
generous-hearted woman who will her- 
self 


against the day of gray hairs and aging 


never be able to save anything 
hands, no matter how much she earns. 

The deepest sorrow of her life came 
to Mrs. Skelton five years ago when her 
promising son was called to join his 
father, 
twenty-fourth year. 


his 
His high attain- 
ments and pure character were a_pleas- 


before he had completed 


ing comment on his mother’s training, 
and now she is hoping again for great 
things in the person of her little grand- 
She did not stop to nurse her 
grief and mourn over her blighted hopes, 
but, pressing back the tears, she put the 
more energy into her work for the living, 


son. 
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hoping for the day when our land shall Almost every reader of poetry is 
be free from the rum curse. She is familiar with her poem, ‘‘If I Should 
building a monument to that son more Die To-night,” and the hymn, “ Pray 
enduring than granite, through her Without Ceasing.” Of her unpublished 
labors in the eause which he loved. poems we give one, written a few days 

Mrs. Skelton finds time to write books after the death of her son : 
and poems, busy as she is, and also to 


read much, although she is a diserim HIS GIFT. 

inating reader, wasting no time on “Give him. I pray, all good; bid buds of 
merely ‘‘entertaining books.” In her pleasure erow 

journeyings by rail she fastens her To perfect flowers of happiness where’er his 
thoughts with her  knitting-needles. feet may go. 

Her little grandson can testify that the Bid truth’s bright shield and love's strong 
long, strong wool stockings which arm 

‘orandma” knits on the swiftly-mov- Protect him from all earthly harm. 


ing train are just the thing for his «post there be yet some other thing, better 
Dakota home, and they are none the seis ail then weed 
less acceptable because a lecture was ‘That I have failed to ask, I said, ‘Give 


woven with the brain while the fingers Lord, the very best 
wove the stocking web. Of every gift that Thou dost deem 


Those who have read Mrs. Skelton’s Better than I can hope or dream.’ 
books, or her articles in leading tem- 
perance papers, must acknowledge that 
she is as ready with her pen as with her 
tongue, and that she is an advanced 
thinker, living close to that Savior for 
whose cause she endures hardships 


‘** He lies before me still and pale, the roses 
that I prayed 

Might bloom along his path of life, are on 
his bosom laid. 

Encrowned with a strange calm he lies 


, Like one made dumb with sweet surprise. 
which would crush one less brave than 


herself. «+ Better than I can ask or dream,’ this was 
Of the books already published by my prayer. 

Mrs. Skelton, the most popular are I wonder, weeping bitter tears o’er him 
7 : ” al ”. «om lving ‘re 

‘*Eastertide,” ‘‘A Man Trap, The ‘ying there, 

Fatal Inheritance,” ‘*Home Life in If this be that for which I prayed so long 


Canada,” ‘The Christmas Tree,” and ag. 
‘Lily Orme.” Perhaps her strongest 
work is her latest, which will soon ap- 
pear under the title of *‘ Grace Morton.” MRS. A. ELMORE, 


When he was but a child, and say, ‘ Thou, 


” 


Lord, doth know.’ 


— — += - 


THE IMAGINATION AS A SPIRITUAL SENSE. 


EBSTER defines imagination as: and places before the ‘‘ mind in commit- 
\ ist. A power to create or repro- tee of the whole.” 

duce an object of sense previously per- The most active mental agent of the 
ceived, or to recall a mental or spiritual child is the imagination. Aided by this, 
state. 2d. Power to re-create or re-com- he bestrides a stick and takes a horse- 
bine with readiness under the stimulus back gallop, while she enjoys a good 
of excited feeling for the accomplish- time caring for a baby constructed of 


ment of an elevated purpose. the blanket which covers her shoulders 
We should add to the above. 3d. The when taken out riding. 
working sense of the soul. The power In school, imagination places before 


in mind which invents, pictures, sees, the mind of the pupil real capes, bays, 
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shores, coasts, valleys, and snow-clad 
The 
imagination does vast service in school, 
and he is a slow pupil who is deficient 
in it. 

Poetry, painting, and invention are 
the products largely of the imagination. 
Of the two former we need cite no ex- 


Of 


mountains, aided by book pictures. 


amples—they are too well known. 
the latter we will mention : 

The production by Columbus of a 
sphere the earth was a 
work of the imagination with him be- 
cause it was not vet proven that the 


representing 


earth was asphere. So also was his belief 
that land might be found by sailing 
west founded almost entirely upon the 
The advances in 
astronomy, mathematics, 
and all the world of science have first 


imagination. oreat 


mechanics, 


felt their way through the imagination. 
The imagination conceives—pictures— 
the 


reason considers, weighs, decides. Then 


presents picture to the reason; 


follow experiment and proof. 
The wheels, axles, cogs, ratchets, slots, 


cranks, pulleys, crossbands, cylinders, 


steam-chests, cut offs, governors, and 
eccentrics of the mechanical world, have 


The 


animal 


first existed in the imagination. 


animal senses produce only 


thoughts. 
these, and he would think of little more 


Confine man's thoughts to 


than he can feel, hear, see, taste, and 
smell. The are 
invention, comparison, perception, pre- 
right, 
faith, 


imagination’s senses 
science, comprehension, mental 
conscientiousness, hope, belief, 
poetic fancy, and artistic power. 
INSTANCES, 

In poetry we mention Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost and Homer’s Iliad. These are 
more than fancy ; they were products of 
the imagination. 

In painting, all works of the ideal are 
produced first in the imagination. In 
art, the ideal is also the imagined—evi- 
dencing the high and noble work of the 
sense. 

We particularly mention two recent 
products of the imagination—the great 
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East River Bridge and the Statue of 
Liberty. ist. Roebling’s production. It 
began with the conception of a desire to 
build there a bridge. The conditions of 
length, requirements of strength, ma- 
terial, and form, were sought until in his 
mind had grown the plan and picture of 
He drew 
its plan, calculated every boit and item of 
construction, 


the bridge as it stands to-day. 


material needed in_ its 
recorded these calculations and specifi- 
cations, and died. 


cording to his plan, and we now see it 


The bridge arose ac- 


as he saw it before it was. 

2d. In manner the 
Statue of Liberty. What a majestic 
conceptive thought—the placing at the 


similar grew 


gateway of the nation the torch of Lib- 
world. The 
in his imagination for 


erty enlightening the 
author saw it 
years. It grew into a plan, finally was 
translated into metal form; to-day, and 
for ages to come, standing a material- 
ized, glorified image, around which 
sacred memories of La Fayette, Rocham- 
beau, and France, will ever cluster. 
Finally, our conceptions of Jehovah 
mark our standing, our worth, our per- 
sonal completeness. Be our imagina 
tion gross and sensual, and our con- 


Be 
and 


ceptions of God will be like it. 
they Christlike, 
such a God will be imaged and en- 
throned in our hearts. 

‘** As the man thinketh so is he,” 
of the grandest aphorisms of Holy Writ. 
For the ‘*thinketh” we should 
write ‘‘imagineth,” and the man, be he 
great or small of thought—the man as he 
is, stands before us. W. H. GARDNER. 

————_ eon -— ------ 


noble, sublime, 


is one 


word 


HANDEL once undertook, in a crowded 
church, to play the dismissal voluntary 
on a very fine organ there, and the 
congregation became so entranced with 
delight that scarcely a person stirred. 
Finally the usual organist came forward 
and took his seat, saying in a tone of 
superiority, ‘‘You can not dismiss a 
congregation. See how soon I can dis- 
perse them !” 
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DONALD GRANT MITCHELL, 


N that walk of literature, fiction, 
which seems at this time to hold an 
absolute supremacy over the reading 
masses, woman has secured a very con 
spicuous place. She it, too, 
by writing not merely the transitory, 
sensational, frothy love story, but by 


has won 


successfully responding to the demand 


If any apology were necessary for in- 
troducing two authors who have very 


recently won eminence by their books, 
the above paragraph would suffice, we 
think, but we are confident that it will 
be regarded by most of our readers as a 
mere preliminary to this fresh install- 
ment in our series when they perceive 





DONALD GRANT MITCHELL. 


of cultured tastes for something that re- 
flects the higher thought of the age in 
social and religious questions of urgent 
importance. English literature possesses 
woman writers of English and American 
birth that any age and people would be 
proud to own. 


that we have associated the authors of 
‘** Robert Elsmere,” and ‘‘ John Ward, 
Preacher.” But that a little variety may 
be accorded to the sketches, and that it 
may not be said by some jealous bache- 
lor of chronic antipathy to the opposite 
sex, that the women this time haveit all 
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their own way, we shall give our atten- 
tion first to an author of the trousered 
pattern who has long been known and 
loved by all who esteem freshness and 
purity in thought that concerns every- 
day life. 


What true American has not heard of 


Ik Marvel, and ‘* Re veries of a Bachelor 


the boo! 


We knew the name and 


ago in our boyhood, and, of 


fondly believed all that was so de] 
fully written in it 
Donald Grant Mitchel! 


good place among Writers at an age when 


had won a 


most of us scribblers are ‘* hacking” 


away in obscurity, ardently ambitious 


of fame, but jealously 


He 


1822, and, as 


impatient 


of its slow evolution. was born 
in Norwich, Conn., about 

have been born 
‘so full 


In his boyhood 


one says, he must 
amid rural 
books of country life. 
days there the 
near his home, the verdant 
the beautiful forests. His fondness for 
nature seems, however, to have been born 
in him, and as his tastes in early life led 
him that way, his zeal and love increased, 
so that when asite for a home 
ed, it was a farm. 

“This farm contains two hundred 
acres, and is situated near New Haven, 
Conn. It 1855, 
and for years has been one of the nu- 
merous attractions of the suburbs of 
that beautiful city, and is visited by 
many who have learned of its famous 
owner, and the wonderful effects he has 
produced in the surroundings of his own 
home. Here he has utilized for beautify- 
ing the place every stream and hillside, 
every clump of shrubbery and every 
shade-tree. This place of rural beauty is 
known in ‘My 


scenes are his 


were green hillsides 


fields, and 


vas select- 


was purchased in 


his literary works as 
Farm at Edgewood.’ ” 

He has traveled much, and given time 
to the study of art, a fact that declares 
itself in his admirable criticisms and ob- 
servations on domestic architecture and 
landscape gardening. It was in recogni- 
tion of his proficiency as an art student 


[Feb. 
that he was appointed one of the judges 
of art at the U. S. Centennial in 1876, 
and in 1878 was U. 8. Commissioner at 
The city of New 
Haven called him to its service in laying 
park at East Rock. He 
ilso been called upon to lay out 


the Paris Exposition. 


out its beautiful 
Mas 
numerous private estates and public 
rounds, 

a Bachelor’ and 
’ are the literary products 
vars, but there are none of 
tings in which he bas put so 
ndividuality. It is stamped 


upon every pave, 
i I 


and the boy and the 
man in his library, in his garden, and 
abroad in the fields, is before us. 

For two years he edited the Atlantic 
Monthly, and for a time he was editor 
of Hearth and Home. 
to the magazines, his adopted name has 
been often seen attached to popular arti- 
cles upon subjects of a useful class. 

It is fully twenty years ago that ‘‘ Dr. 
Johns,” the story of an old-time Connec- 
ticut minister, was published. ‘‘ Seven 
Stories, with Basement and Attic,” a 
volume of reminiscences and travels, is 
another book, but the greater part of his 
writings concern rural life. ‘*‘ My Farm 
at Edgewood,” for instance, isa practical 
work on agriculture, yet full of romance 
and esthetic attraction. In ‘‘ Out-of- 
Town Places” he elaborates his ideas of 
house-building, and describes the simple 
design yet most comfortable arrange- 
ment of hisown home. ‘* Wet Days at 
Edgewood” is a series of sketches and 
notes on country life. 


As a contributor 


We can not but feel, as we read his 
books, that Mr. Mitchell is a child of na- 
ture, and one who finds endless delight 
in the study of tree and shrub, bird and 
animal, as they live in native wildness. 
Life, simple, pure, generous, free, has for 
him exhaustless enjoyment. 

The head and face as shown in the 
drawing are those of an original certain- 
ly, but not an original of ‘cranky ” rude- 
ness and angularity. There is an expres- 
sion of independence and strength soft- 
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ened by culture and kindness. A head 
so high as that has much of tenderness, 
and delicacy. He must 
sensitive man always. 


have been a 
The breadth is 
not great ; rather, we can infer from the 
drawing, that Mr. Mitchell’s head 
comparatively narrow, and wanting in 
those that 


the arena of struggle 


is 


elements lead men to dare 


and 


competition. 


MARY 


The narrowness of the forehead suggests 
the man of specific purposes, the one 
inclined to pursue a line of life that was 
subject to few distractions. 
rather marked, and so 
of human nature; he should 
versed in that kind of knowledge that 


Caution is 
is the faculty 
be well 


relates to personal character. Kindness 
and courtesy are cardinal elements, but 
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there is no evidence of a disposition to 
adopt useless mannerisms or to show a 
very profound respect for the distine- 
tions born of artificial customs. 

MARY A. WARD. 

THE author of ‘*‘ Robert Elsmere ” has 
an exceptional face. This must be noted 
at the first glance bestowed upon the 
Not that the head in itself 


portrait. 1S 





WARD, 


of so excellent a mold that we can not 
readily point to women whose heads are 
as well fashioned, but, taking head and 
face together the combination is striking. 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli had a phenome- 
nal face, so had Theodosia Burr. This 
of Mrs. Ward reminds us of the talented 
daughter of the ill-starred American in 
some respects, especially the contour of 
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the forehead and the eye expression. 
That nose is remarkable for strength ; it 
is the nose of inquiry and independence. 
A strong nose, indeed, yet modified by 
lines of smoothness and regularity that 
intimate refinement by natural deriva- 
tion. The upper lip contrasts with its 
lower mate; it is very full while the 
other is thin; a warm nature, one 
would say, yet held in reserve by pride 
and delicacy. The eyes have a contem- 
plative, critical expression and physiog- 
nomically show more of the tendency to 
precision,definiteness, and nicety of lan- 
guage than to fluency. 

The general character of the head in- 
dicates much intellectual capacity with 
memory, method, taste, and power to 
organize her thought, so that it shall 
clearly declare her purpose and cover 
the field of its logical applications. 
There is nothing of the effusive in the 
development, but much of positiveness 
and spirit. 
appreciative of 


She is kindly and sensitive, 
obligation. It 
seems to us that the sense of integrity is 


very 


the dominant feeling in her moral facul- 
ties, and corresponds with the develop- 
ment of the nose, so far as that can be 
Asa 
writer of stories it seems to us that she 
would be inclined to illustrate the virtue 
of strict honesty in every line of action, 
and hold up to derision those who dis- 
regard their obligations, whether nat- 
ural or assumed. 

The back-head seems to be well filled 
out, so that the affections that center in 
She 
may in this respect show the discrimin- 
ating influence of a trained and active 
intellect and be wanting apparently in 
that exuberance of feeling which is 
marked by effusiveness and multiplied 
caresses, yet where her affection and 
friendly interest are bestowed she is 
cordial, sincere, and constant. The 
temperament is certainly of a high order, 
the motive supplementing the mental 
element in a greater degree than the 
vital, while the rare texture of the in- 


said to intimate one’s morality. 


home and friendship are strong. 


herited Arnold constitution imparts a 
grace and delicacy to the clearly cut 
lines of face and figure. 

Mary Augusta Ward was born in 
Hobart, in the island of Tasmania, on 
the 11th of June, 1851. She is the eld- 
est daughter of Thomas Arnold, and a 
granddaughter of that well-known mas- 
ter of Rugby school whose history forms 
one of the choicest leaves in English 
educational literature. Matthew Arnold 
was, therefore, her uncle,’ while an- 
other uncle is the author of that re- 
markable panegyric on Buddhism, ‘* The 
Light of Asia.” At an early age, after 
the approved custom of young English 
women of good stock, she was married 
to Mr. Thomas Humphrey Ward, of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Mr. Ward, 
as editor of ‘‘The English Poets,” has 
become known in literature. This mar- 
riage seems to have been fruitful in 
stimulating her literary faculties to ex- 
In 1880 
first book appeared, a juvenile. Four 
later ‘‘Miss Bretherton” ap- 
peared, a novel that attracted consider- 
able attention. In 1885, Mrs. Ward 
published a translation of ‘*Amiel’s 
Journal,” and ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” the 
book that has made her name famous on 
both sides of the Atlantic, appeared last 
year. Besides these books, she has 
done considerable work of a miscellane- 
ous sort, contributions to the reviews 
and magazines, articles and sketches for 
cyclopedic works. A student of the 
language and literature of the Latin 
races, especially Spanish, she has done 
not a little work, critical and otherwise, 
in relation to them. One of her early 
articles, entitled, ‘‘ A Spanish Romanti- 
cist,” was a review of the life, works, 
and influence of Gustavo Becquer, with 
a prefatory sketch of Spanish politics, 
which was essential for a right under- 
standing of the subject. This was 
signed ‘*‘ Mrs. Humphrey Ward.” 

A glance at some of her papers throws 
considerable light upon Mrs. Ward's 
intellectual attainments and upon the 


ercise and production. her 


years 
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character of her critical work. Among 
them are articles on ‘‘ Marius, the Epi- 
curean,” a review of Walter Pater’s 
book with that title; ‘‘Style ‘and Miss 
Austen,” a charming essay apropos of 
the recently discovered letters by the 
author of ‘* Pride and Prejudice ;” ‘‘ M. 
Renan’s New Volume” (of Studies in 
Religious History) ; ‘‘The Literature of 
Introspection ;” ‘‘A New Edition of 
Keats;” ‘‘ French Souvenirs,” on the 
book of that title by M. Maxime du 
Camp; ‘‘ Francis Garnier,’ who was a 
distinguished leader among the French 
colonizers in the East; ‘‘ A Swiss Peas- 
ant Novelist,” a sketch of the life and a 
review of the works of Albert Bitzius, 
who wrote under the pseudonym of 
Jeremias Gotthelf; and ‘‘M. Renan’s 
Autobiography.” 

Mrs. Ward also wrote a large number 
of lives of early Spanish and Visigothic 
kings, saints, ete., for Drs. Smith and 
Wacee's * Dictionary of Christian Biog- 
raphy.” 
the only two women who contributed 


She was, in addition, one of 


articles to the work of which her hus- 


band was the editor, ‘*The English 
Poets.” 
With the book ‘‘ Robert 


Elsmere,” so much, has been said in all 


regard to 


circles and everywhere about it, and so 
great is the diversity of opinion, that 
it is best to give here but a brief descrip- 
tion of its character in the words of a 
book-maker : 

‘** First, it is a novel with an avowed 
purpose and a strong philosophical ten- 
second, it is a novel of charac- 
ter, with but little attempt at plot and 
still less of incident; third, it depicts 
some of the tendencies and the intellect- 
ual characteristics of our time with an 
almost startling directness and force; 
and fourthly, it is a work of very high 
artistic and literary finish and of great 
dramatic power, one in which the inter- 
est of the reader is held throughout the 
course of a narra ive whose extent is 
fully twice that of the ordinary novel.” 

‘** There are few novels which contain 


dency ; 


so great a number and diversity of char- 
acters, fewer still in which all the char- 
acters are so well sustained. The action 
is somewhat too complicated, and there 
are too many unrelated characters, it 
may be; but with what distinctness are 
they all placed upon the canvas! So it 
is with the numerous scenes. The Thorn- 
their the musical 
coterie which gathered around Rose in 
London, the salon of Madame de Nette- 
ville, the Elgood street conventicle, and 
many others all stand out with the clear- 
ness and precision of a tableau vivant.” 


burghs and circle, 


This synopsis shows why opinions vary 
with regard to the merits of the book 
and the influence it may exert on the 
thought of the day. 

From a writer With such antecedents 
and associations as Mrs. Ward we should 
expect a book quite different from the 
ordinary novel, realistic or romantic, of 
the day. We should expect a book, if 
of the narrative or fictitious order, that 
would illustrate the actual movement of 
modern thought in some great depart- 
ment, society, or literature, or morals, 
or religion, and, of course, with a pur- 
pose of advocating certain principles 
deemed essential by the author to the 
growth, development, or improvement 
of that department. 

The religious world has indicated the 
most interest in ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” and 
ministers, especially those of the ortho- 
dox stripe, have shown most zeal appar- 
ently in criticising it, and so publicly 
as to assist materially its circulation. 
One gentleman of the cloth informed us 
that, having read a dozen chapters, he 
was so pleased that he advised his people 
to read it, but discovered to his chagrin, 
on reading a few chapters more, that he 
had made a mistake and then endeavored 
to repair his indiscretion by counter ad- 
vice, the very way, of course, to incite a 
special curiosity. We shouldn’t wonder 
if there were many ministers who be- 
haved in a similar manner toward the 
book and their congregations. 

The interesi these gentlemen show is, 
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a little remarkable beeause the line of 


theological criticism pursued by Mrs. 
Ward is by 


familiar with the discussions of scriptural 


no means new to those 
exegesis and of Christian doctrine by the 
latest scholarship. 

MARGARET DELAND. 
the 
work of this author from that of Mrs. 


Ward, and her type of organization is 


OF a totally different stamp Is 


different, as the reader can see in the 
engraved portraits. There is less of the 


motive temperament and more of the 


sanguine-vital e ements in Mrs. Deland. 
Her brain is nourished by an admirable 
physique, and its organs are enabled to 
exercise and co-ordinate with little fric- 
tion. 
like a highly finished engine--if we may 
be permitted to use the simile--that is 
supplied with an abundance of steam, 
so that it runs smoothly and continu- 
ously, part co-ordinating harmoniously 
with part. There is considerable reach 
anteriorly to that brain ; the perceptive 
organs are unusually large, as inti- 
‘mated by the overhang of the brows. 


Such a mental machine is much 


[Feb. 
Mrs. Deland is a close observer, and an 
omnivorous one, and, we should say, 
has a memory of unusual power, retains 
what she observes. She is sensitive in 
a high degree, especially to what her 
friends may think of her, because her 
affections are strong and her success 
bears some close relation to her social 
interests. She is no cold, reserved, stiff 
formalist, making success add to het 
dignity and serve to sustain an assumed 
queenship over others, but she is ready, 
and if 
her friends rejoice in her suecess, one 


we think, to divide her honors: 


chief element of her ambition is secured, 
and she is the happier. She loves home, 
family, and friends most earnestly, or 
we mistake the meaning of that mouth 
and chin. The nose is well cut in re- 
finement’s own mold, and the eves are 
full with the fluency of language. She 
should be an easy, free talker, and a 
ready-writer. Whether not her 
book expresses her mind on the topics it 
touches, this lady has the expression of 
one who has opinions of her ewn, and 
the nerve to utter them should it be ex- 
pedient ; but asa rule, she is tender of 
other people’s sentiments, and does not 
care to cross or wound them. 

Margaret Deland.was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., something like thirty 
years and was educated and 
brought up in the family of an uncle, 
Mr. Benjamin Campbell. She was 
about twenty-two years of age when her 
fortunes were united to Mr. Lorin De- 
land, of Boston, a gentleman several 
years older and of good culture and 
literary judgmert. Mr. Deland saw in 
his young wife the elements of superior 
literary capacity, and encouraged her 
by his sympathy and kindly criticism to 
write. Her first ventures were in 
poetry, and certain verses that she pub- 
lished in the magazines attracted notice, 
so that her future appeared promising. 
In 1886, a volume of selections from her 
work, entitled ‘‘The Old Garden and 
Other Poems,” appeared, and met with 
a success quite rare fora first book of 


or 


ago, 





poetry from a new author. The first 
edition was exhausted in ten days, and 
before the second appeared copies were 
selling at advanced prices. The book 
was well received by the press, and five 
editions have made the public familiar 
with her quality, the lines being full of 
the fresh life of nature. 

Mrs. Deland had now won ample 
recognition as a poet, when, to the sur- 
prise of a large circle of readers, she 
appeared as the author of a novel, 
**John Ward, Preacher.” 

In this effort her success has proven 
greater than as a poet. The first edition 
of the book was sold in less than a week, 
and several editions have followed. 

Mrs. Deland, like her English con- 
temporary, has been bold enough to 
make religion a subject of illustration, 
and even criticism, in her book ; but she 
has not gone to the extent of liberality 
or heterodoxy that is evident in the 
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book of the brilliant English woman. 
As an Episcopalian, she is broad in 
opinion, and believes that articles of 
faith should follow, or participate in, 
the development of modern thought, 
and not cling to what is effete and fos- 
silized, however “‘ sanctified” it may ap- 
pear to be by time and practice. Her 
late book, therefore, is a reflection in 
great part of the revolt against bigotry, 
asceticism, and the excessive assumptions 
of dogmatism. The pure, true, useful, 
and spiritual she would have exemplified 
in the everyday practice and work of 
the Christian man, and especially in him 
who stands before society as a leader and 
teacher in the person of the minister. 
Settling in Boston at the time of her 
marriage, Mrs. Deland has remained 
there, dividing her time between the 
duties of conducting a simple yet de- 
lightful home and her literary avoca- 
tions. EpITor, 


sl le 


A GIFT OF 


Have there ever been 


prey seca 
‘ any books written on ingenuity, 
any poems composed in praise of it, 
any monuments erected anywhere to 


immortalize the memory of simply in- 
genious men or women? Yet ingenuity 
is an element which underlies all success 
in literature, science, discovery, inven- 
tion, social, political, and commercial 
prospevity. 
complicated and often rusty machinery 
of daily life. It is the quintessence of 
common sense in its application to ma- 
terial matters; it is tact and wit and 
wisdom all combined ; it is materialized 
gumption. Better is much ingenuity 
with little wealth than a great deal of 
wealth without it. 

We are accustomed to ingenuity on a 
large scale, though when it assumes 
colossal proportions it is no longer 
known by that unpretentious title. It is 
at once recognized as inspiration, talent, 
genius. Columbus giving to Castile 
and Leon a new world, Milton con- 


It is the essential oil in the 


THE GODS. 

structing a ‘‘Paradise Lost,” Wren build- 
ing his Cathedral of St. Paul’s, Steven. 
son running his steam engine, and Edi- 
son listening to the weird messages of 
his phonograph, are all subjects for the 
world’s admiration and applause. We 
have books written about such men, 
and monuments erected to their mem- 
ory. They are exponents of ingenuity 
in its grandest forms. 

But there are men and women who 
discover no continents, write no books, 
invent no engines, yet who by their in- 
genuity keep well lubricated the wheels 
of domestic life. So far as one’s per- 
everyday comfort and = con- 
venience exceeds his occasional enjoy- 
ment of work of art or 
mechanism, so far are these sharp- 
sighted, quick-witted, and deft-handed 
fathers, brothers, and sisters of greater 
practical consequence than many of the 
great explorers, inventors, and writers 
of the world. They are the people who 
‘*can make something out of nothing,” 


sonal, 


some great 
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and improve on the original material ; 
who can repair with a pen-knife and a 
piece of string almost anything from a 
broken harness to a broken head, and 
who, from old bottles, old boots, and 
old bonnets, can eonstruct magnificent 
vases, elegant book-covers, and bewil- 
dering spring hats. 

The ingenious cook hangs from the 
band of her apron the holder with which 
she must needs catch up some article 
from the stove every other minute, while 
her sister, making frantic plunges in 
every direction for something with which 
to grasp the hot handles,ends by burning 
her fingers and anathematizing all the 
The 
stress sings as she sews, with uninter- 
rupted speed and undisturbed temper. 
From little pockets in 
apron she draws the black or the white 
thread, the silk or the darning cotton, 
Scissors, securely 


pots and pans. ingenious seam- 


her capacious 


as occasion requires, 
attached by short rubber bands, never 
become entangled, and run no risk of 
getting out of the way. At a sudden 
call all the sewing materials are let to 
slip into the large pocket which really 
forms the apron, and the apron itself, if 
necessary, is unbuttoned and laid aside. 
In the same room sits her sister whose 
spools are continually rolling out of sight 
under tables and bureaus, whose scis- 
sors disappear as if attracted by invisible 
magnets, and whose thimble can never 
be discovered anywhere on the surface 
of the earth if once removed from the 
finger. They goshopping together, and 
while one carries her troublesome para- 


sol under her arm to knock off the hats. 


and put out the eyes of the unfortunates 
behind her, or laying it down on each 
counter, loses it in piles of goods, to her 
own annoyance, and the exasperation 
of the storekeeper—the ingenious sister, 
fastening around the handle a loop of 
inch-wide black ribbon, slips it over her 
wrist and knows no loss or annoyance 
for herself, and causes no disaster to her 
fellow beings. They sketch together on 
the seashore, but while the wind flops 


|Feb. 


and tears the paper of one, the other, 
laying hers upon a sheet of card board, 
slips an elastic band over one end, and 
works in comfort and security. 

The ingenious woman knows how to 
use a glue-pot, a dye-pot, a paint-brush, 
asaw, anda hammer. Lacking expen- 
sive, or even sufficient furniture, she 
supplies her rooms with soap boxes and 
flour covered 
with pretty, wholesome cretonne ; makes 
book shelves and corner 
cup-boards of other boards and boxes ; 
picture frames of strips of pasteboard 
covered with plush; wall-pockets of 
‘anvas, embroidered and ornamented 
with bows of ribbon ; saves broom hand- 
les, and sawing off three of them to the 
required length, fits them into a little 
square or round top, thereby making a 
convenient table, to be adorned as fancy 
dictates ; puts the broken lamp into a 
ginger jar, decorated beyond recogni- 


re-constructed barrels, 


convenient 


tion, and appearing asa handsome orna- 
ment as well as luminary, making’a 
shade for it from an old silk handker- 
chief and discarded lace ; makes knotted 
fringe, for tables or curtains, from old 
shawls and blankets which have out- 
lived their usefulness; and when not 
able to obtain a new carpet putties the 
cracks and stains the unsightly floor, 
more thau half covering it with mats 
made from the best pieces of the old 
carpet and its border. 

Ingenuity is the greatest economy of 
time, money, strength, and temper. 
Blessed be the ingenious people, their 
heirs and assigns forever, making of 
any and all material conditions and 
elements an environment with which 
they entirely harmonize, whoare always 
in some measure independent of the 
limitations of circumstances, whether of 
place or pocket. 

Blessed be ingenuity ! 

Cc. B. LE ROW. 


In time we transact business for 
eternity ; whatever, therefore, we do 
now, should be done well. 
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HE by-ways of all civilized nations 
lead to the aboriginal races whose 
incoming trails are lost in a primal wil- 
derness, and to this rule the North Amer- 
ican Indian is no exception. This race 
has no history, either written or sung. 
Isolated from the known world, the 
aboriginal tribes occupied this Western 
continent long periods to which no data 
are affixed, and hence have never been 
touched by the pen of the chronicler. 

In later ages—yet nearly a thousand 
years ago—the Vikings, Icelandic and 
Norwegian—saw the shores of the New 
World, ‘‘as they sailed,” unguided by 
and the ac- 
counts of those voyages, folded away 
in their secluded surrounded 
by Aretic ice, remained unseen by 
the world for centuries. Through the 
long, dark period, when European liter- 
ature was confined to a few monks, and 
the sign manual of Charlemagne was 
only a rude blot, the Norse pirates pos- 
sessed a wr iten language, and preserved 
accounts of their voyages and discover- 
ies, and here are found a few scanty 
notes concerning the red men of the far 
West, and even over these the jealous 
historian would cast the veil of doubt. 
The cryptographic rock writings on the 
coasts of Norway, Greenland, and North 
America confirm the sagas, a glance at 
which sent the Genoese Colon ona 
triumphant voyage of discovery to an 
unknown continent. Looking through 
the Norse rover’s spy-glass, Columbus 
gained the honors due to Leif and Thor- 
finn. 

The portion of the Western continent 
now occupied by the United States was 
thinly inhabited by roving tribes, wild 
indeed—but far removed from the low- 
est degrees of barbarism. The Aztecs, 
and some of the South Americans, were 
well advanced in a rude civilization, and 
lived in a state of barbaric magnificence. 
Humboldt, looking out over the nations 
of the earth from his cosmical aerie, per- 
ceived that the American aborigines pos- 


quadrant or compass, 


sagas, 


NORTH AMERICAN ABORIGINES. 


sessed striking characteristics in common 
with the Mongols, as the Huns, Kal- 
mucks, and those wild tribes of whom 
history obtained but a lightning glance, 
as they swept into the clouds of ever- 
lasting night. The ancient Scythians, 
described by Hippocrates, were a people 
to whom the American natives bore 
many striking resemblances. The prac 
tices of scalping, burning, and torturing 
were Scythian, and the names of certain 
deities had evidently the same deriva- 
tion. 

In the sculptured tombs of Thebes, 
where the celebrated procession of na- 
tions is depicted, a red race is represent- 
ed, but the pictured chronicle lacks data 
of when or where this race existed. 
Mummified bodies, the long auburn hair 
unchanged, have been found in the 
caverns of the West—relics of a pre-his- 
toric era. The Asiatic Goths, who col- 
onized a portion of the British Isles long 
before the Christian era, probably dis- 
covered and settled in America. The 
Welsh language is found in many North 
American tribes, and as the Welsh de- 
scended in part from those wild Goths, 
many otherwise inexplicable discoveries 
in the Western continent are clearly 
accounted for. There are many reasons 
for supposing that the Mongol Tartars 
found their way from Asia to the Amer- 
ican coast by the sea, as they were bold 
navigators. The magnetic needle was 
in use among the Tartars 2,000 B.C., 
and by its guidance they explored many 
and strange lands, making long journeys 
over the plains in magnetic carriages. 
From ruins found in the valley of the 
Mississippi it is evident that three dis- 
tinct races have existed there. The 
earliest wrought in stone and metals, 
and carved hieroglyphics upon the rocks, 
but they passed away long ages ago. 
Then came the mound builders, those 
mysterious ground toilers who piled the 
earth in mathematical ground figures 
about long subterranean passages, and 
placed many specimens of their handi- 
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work there—curiously wrougbt earthen- 
ware, implements, and amulets--the uses 
of which are now unknown. These, too, 
passed away, and the red men came from 
the by-ways of the old world, both east 
and west, for it is not likely the North 
American tribes were all derived from 
the same parent stock. 

Probably some roving bands found 
their way into this continent by the 
Aleutian Isles, through Alaska and the 
Great American Desert, where their 
wonderful monuments yet remain ; and 
others, maybe, traversed through the 
plains of Northern Asia and Europe in 
the pre-historic age of Atlantis; and 
with the final loss of that island-conti- 
nent, when the earth was divided, in 
the days of Peleg, the return way was 
destroyed, and thus the Mongols suc- 
ceeded the mound-builders as the abo- 
rigines of North America. 

It is certain that the Indians were 
familiar with the great events in the 
old world history—-a dim knowledge of 
the fall of man, and also of the flood, 
but did not know whence these tradi- 
The best informed of the 
early students of this primitive race be- 
lieve that a part, at least, of the aborig- 
inal stock is of Jewish origin, a remnant 


tions sprang. 


of the lost tribes. Like the Jews, they 
counted time by the seasons, and by 
suns and moons; they held feasts and 
observed fasts, changed their names for 
and burned incense in 
They anointed their heads, 
danced at their devotions, had prophets, 


great events, 


worship. 


priests, sacrifices, the avenger of blood, 
and rocks of refuge for the homicide. 
The devotion of David and Jonathan 
was exemplified in the friendships of the 
young warriors, and the chiefs beauti- 
fully expressed to the white men their 
belief in the immortality of the soul : 
‘“We red men can not die eternally ; 
even the corn buried in the ground 
rises again.” They were Pantheists, 
always paying a general homage to the 
forces and phenomena of nature, and to 
whatever they deemed greatly their su- 


perior in might and power. With the 
eye of the spiritualist, they saw their 
ancestors moving in the clouds of 
heaven, and called the Northern Lights 
‘*the dance of the dead.” Yet the In- 
dians were not a devotional people, nor 
did they make idols for worship. A 
curious stone might be preserved as a 
charm or amulet. 

That this wild race was the rude off- 
shoot of a recently lost civilization, is 
proven by the fact that their minds 
were not in the semi-idiotic state which 
results from long-continued savagery. 
In a primal wilderness, human life soon 
assimilates itself to the wild nature 
around it; for man, left to his own de- 
vices, with no restraining, upleading 
influences, soon sinks lowin the scale 
of being. The red man’s mind was but 
sleeping, and only needed a careful 
awakening touch to call it into active 
and noble life. Their character was 
gentle and trusting, and they aided the 


early white settlers in every possible 


way. They led them to the springs— 
their choicest treasures — and taught 
them how to cultivate the maize for 
bread ; they showed them the haunts of 
the otter and beaver, the wealth of a 
race whose clothing was skins and furs; 
and the colonists, in turn, gave them 
the curse of intoxicating liquors, told 
them lies, and dealt treacherously with 
them; and they proved as apt scholars 
in vice as they did in the lore of the 
Harvard Latin school, without the re- 
straining influences of a Christianized 
civilization. 

The Pilgrims--that ‘‘ band of exiles 
who moored their bark on the wild New 
England shore,” sought for themselves 
the liberty of conscience denied at home, 
and probably gave no thought to the 
moral and spiritual welfare of the na- 
tives within whose lands this freedom 
was sought; but the Puritans, the 
planters of the Massachusetts Colony, 
came—in the words of their Grant, to 
‘* propagate the Gospel in the regions of 
the far West.” Those ancient charters 
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were often strangely religious docu- 
ments, but the glorious hopes for the 
evangelization of the native race, so glow- 
ingly interwoven into those grandiose 
old documents, were never realized. A 
beaut ul land of vast area, held in the 
tribal commonalties, lay before the ad- 
venturers, and the conditions of the in- 
habitants, their needs, and their claims 
upon Christian sympathy were soon lost 
sight of in the greed of gain. The best 
men of the day saw only barbarous tribes 
to be exterminated as speedily as possi- 
ble to make room for their own encroach- 
ments. Only in very rare instances was 
any missionary work done for the na- 
tive race. The Leyden pastor mourned 
the attitude his people, the pilgrims, as- 
sumed toward the natives, and sent 
them letters of expostulation and reproof, 
but the first decade passed by with noth- 
ing done for their education and uplift- 
ing. These years would have been the 
golden age for missionary work among 
the Indians, for the illusion that the 
white man was a superior being had not 
vanished. A change came over the red 
man when he saw his customs trampled 
upon, and his rights disregarded ; hence 
resentments arose, untempered by moral 
restraints. 

The wastefulness of the white settlers 
early led to trouble. Living as the na- 
tives did, according to tribal usages, and 
holding all lands in common ownership, 
there were no fences or dividing lines in 
their lands. Along the rivers and shores 
were strips of meadow lands, with back- 
grounds of heavy timber or forests. The 
Indians loved these meadows; they 
delighted in unbroken, waving grass, 
and though no ‘“‘cattle on a thousand 
hills,” found grazing there, yet the grass 
lands were never trampledon. The trails 
passed through forests, and along ridges 
of high upland—like the Roman roads 
in the days of barbaric glory —the 
meadow lands were always undisturbed. 
Twice yearly—in April and November— 
the forest growth was burned with all 
the fallen leaves. They were very care- 


ful in these semi-annual burnings that 
the game should be undisturbed and 
the forest trees remain uninjured. A 
disregard of this care on the part of the 
colonists, early led to discontent, for the 
Indians resented any infringement on 
tribal customs and laws. But the di- 
viding lines of the stranger soon crossed 
the lands of the red man, and he became 
an outlaw in the land of his forefathers. 
Yet the Indian is indigenous to the soil, 
and in the words of Miles Standish, 
‘dies hard.” He has lived in the land 
but not of it. His names linger among 
the mountains, and on the rivers, and 
are heard where the red men now are 
never seen ; and how at this late day to 
dispose of ‘the weak and beggared 


remnant of this once widespread people, 
is a national problem. 


ANNIE E. COLE. 


o> 4 
THE COMING DAY. 


UNDER the centuries biding its time, 

Waiting a moment supreme and sublime, 

W — by the sun of hope, nourished by 
tea 

Sheathed by the long ages, folded in years, 


Through all the changes gathering strength, 
Out ot all mysteries raising at length, 
Germ of Progression, fair is thy youth, 
Haste thy maturity blossoms of truth. 


Burst, bud of Promise, into full bloom, 

Fill all the waiting air with thy perfume, 

Into the saddened world breathe out thy hearf, 
Unto the sinking souls courage impart. 


Delay thee no longer, now is the time, 

This is the moment supreme and sublime, 
Can we not conjure, invoke thee to come ? 
Here in our open hearts make thee a home ? 


Or must we pass away in the gray dawn, 

Just as the wings of night backward are drawn? 
Ah, but we see the mists clearing away, 

And from the hills behold heralds of day. 


As in the days of old, one from the height 
Saw the fair fields beyond laden with light, 
Saw the dear promised land sweep into view; 
Just one triumphant glance, then an adieu, 


Be it so, then, with us, if it must be, 

If not to press the soil, then but to see 

Bright through the breaking clouds Love’s 
promised land, 

Over the tide of crime Truth’s golden strand. 


ALMEDA COSTELLO, 
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INSANE ON EATING. 


MARKED cease of morbid Ali- 
mentiveness or a diseased appe- 
tite is mentioned in Hall’s Journal of 
Health. A Mr. Rogerson, who was the 
son of a very wealthy Englishman, after 
concluding his course of study, spent 
some time in continental travel. On 
this round, he seems to have given most 
of his attention to the study of cookery 
and how to eat and drink. Before he 
returned to England his father died, and 
he entered into the possession of a large 
fortune. He was now able to look over 
his notes of epicurism, and to discover 
where the most exquisite dishes were to 
be had and the best books-to be pro- 
eured. He had no other servants in his 
house but men cooks, for his footman, 
butler, housekeeper, coachman, and 
grooms were all cooks. 

Among those that were more profes- 
sionally so were three cooks from Italy, 
one from Florence, another from Vien- 
na, and another from Viterbo, who was 


employed for the special purpose of 


dressing one particular dish only—a 
delicacy of Florence. He had also a 
German cook for dressing the livers of 
turkeys. Therest were all French. Be- 
sides these he had a messenger traveling 
between Brittany and London to bring 
him the eggs of a certain kind of plover, 
found near St. Malo, and so extravagant 
was he that a single dinner, though 
consisting of two dishes only, sometimes 
cost him upward of fifty guineas. 

He counted the minutes between his 
meals, and was wholly absorbed in de- 
vising means to indulge his appetite. 
In the course of nine years he found his 
table dreadfully abridged by the ruin of 
his fortune, and himself verging fast to 
poverty. When he had spent a fortune 
of $750,000, and was totally ruined, a 
friend gave him a guinea to keep him 
from starving ; but a short time after he 
was found dressing an ortolan for him- 
self. He died of starvation, literally, 
because he could no longer obtain the 
food he craved. 





COULD ONE HEART’S WORLD BE TAKEN. 


CovULD one hart’s world be taken, 
With photog. 1ph most clear, 
With every vail c ff-shaken, 
What marvel would appear! 


Could testimony faithful 
One spirit’s rocks impart, 

How wonderful the strata, 
The ages of the heart! 


How o’er life’s mystic granite, 
Would stalk some mighty thought 
Like obelisk Egyptian, 
Or frieze Chaldean wrought! 


How mighty grief’s stone fossil, 
By sorrow’s deluge sweep, 

Or passion’s wild upheaval 
Would burst its rocky sleep! 


And withered Love's lost flora 
In depths eternal cast, 

Like dead creation gather 
In debris of the past. 


Then newer page and better 
Might science’, book unfold-- 
Of;Pneuma, Psyche, Soma, 
In living green and gold. 


Then open thy soul’s window, 
And let the sun shine through; 

Unfold the mystic shadow, 
Unfold the glory, too. 


Each soul hath clime peculiar, 
Ivs individual zone, 

And there truth’s sun gives color 
And flowering of its own. 


Is in thy field of thinking 

The smallest truth-flower born, 
A fearless plant unshrinking 

Out in the world’s wide lawn,— 


Some heart may breathe its healing, 
Or drink its balmy dew, 

And bless thee for revealing 
Its faintest heavenly blue. 


LYDIA M. MILLARD, 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. | 


— -e< — 


OCCUPATIONS FOR 


O put the right boy in the right 
place is the earnest study of all 
sensible parents. In one household sev- 
eral types of development may exist, 
adapting different boys to different 
trades and occupations. One will be- 
come a grocer or a butcher and like it ; 
his brother will learn to be a jeweler, 
and each will wonder how the other 
can pursue his chosen vocation. An- 
other will get an education and wonder 
how his brother can build houses or sell 
goods. If the father and mother were 
not very different in temperament, taste, 
and talent, such diversity of disposition 
and capability would not mark their 
offspring. 

The heads and faces of these three 
boys represent three classes of talent 
and faculty and three important branch- 
es of duty and achievement. 





Figure 5—MEcHANISM. 
Fig. 5 represents and is adapted to 
Mechanism. He has the firm constitu- 
tion, the strong temperament ; he has 


BOYS. 


therefore endurance and constitutional 
stamina, and is capable of doing the 
work and enduring the fatigue and 
hardship which may be imposed upon 
the man who is a builder or a machinist. 
Observe the solidity of the features ; 
that strong nose and solid upper lip ; 
that substantial cheek bone and chin. 
Observe the fullness across the brows, 
indicating practical judgment. See how 
wide the head broadens out, backward 
from the corner of the eye and upward 
toward the temples, Where Construct- 
iveness, Acquisitiveness, Ideality, and 
Sublimity are located, giving him the 
faculty for invention, mechanical in- 
genuity, tact to devise ways and means, 
and carry them out, for the construction 
of anything from a watch to a locomo- 
tive. Observe how wide the head is 
above the ears, where Destructiveness 
and Combativeness fill it out. Then he 
has large Secretiveness and Cautious- 
ness, thus filling up the side head, from 
the opening of the ear to the upward 
back corner, and then from the opening 
of the ear forward, in the region of the 
mechanical powers. Then his head is 
high enough at Firmness, a point di- 
rectly above the opening of the ears, at 
the center of the top head. He has solid 
common sense, good reasoning power, 
good ability for financiering, and great 
power to govern men and manage and 
control, and push the cause in which he 
is interested. 

Fig. 6. That is a bright face and a 
well developed head. He is naturally 
adapted to be a business manager and a 
salesman. His large Language, indi- 
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catec by the fullness of the eye, and the 
width and prominence of the brow, 
qualify him to take in the particulars 
pertaining to business affairs ; to recog- 
nize the details, and to describe definitely, 
readily, and copiously, whatever he 
knows about a subject. 


Figure 6—BvusINEss. 

His large perceptive organs, indicated 
by prominence of the brow, give him 
the practical knowledge, and his full 
upper forehead gives him a general 
planning ability, while his Language 
enables him to express his knowledge in 
a way that makes it acceptable and in- 
teresting to others. Then he has the 
wideness of the temples ; showing taste 
for the beautiful, adaptation to mechan- 
ism, so that he would understand the 
mechanical qualities of any article he 
might have occasion to sell. Then Ac- 
quisitiveness and Secretiveness are large 
enough to give him a relish for trade 
and business, and the requisite policy to 
adapt himself to customers and to emer- 
gencies. His head is broad enough to 
give him strong Acquisitiveness or love 
of property, and the desire and skill to 
acquire it. 

He has sufficient Destructiveness and 
Combativeness to make him energetic 
and enterprising, with rather large Ap- 
probativeness to give him a desire to 
please and gain approval. 

He has a pliable, mobile face, full of 
expression and animation, with enough 
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of tact and grace, policy, and power of 
adaptation, to meet the requirements of 
the active, popular business man. 

Fig. 7. Education, professional life, 
scholarship are evinced in that entire 
make up of head and face. Observe the 
length of the face from the chin to the 
eyebrows, as compared with its width ; 
it has classical outline, delicacy of 
structure, and natural refinement. 
Then the head, corresponding with the 
face, is high, comparatively narrow, 
and long. The drift and spirit of such 
an organization is toward ideas, senti- 
ments, books. He would become the 
writer, the investigator, the literary and 
theological student. 

The fullness of that top-head indicates 
theological tendency, spirit of sympathy, 
reverence, integrity, and spirituality. 
He has enough of the development in 
the upper side head to give him a sense 
of the beautiful, poetical, and imagina- 
tive, and if he does not reach the pulpit, 
it will be because he isnot surrounded by 
religious influences, or not so related to 
education as to enable him to acquire 
the requisite culture. 


Figure 7—Books. 

These three boys, if the first can take 
mechanism, or such merchandising as 
deals almost wholly in things of the 
mechanical character, and the second 
can have banking, insurance, dry goods, 
or what would be called commercial 
business, and the third can have an ed- 
ucation for the pulpit orfthe bar, or the 
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editorial room, they will achieve far 
more than they would be likely to do if 
the positions were reversed. In fact, 


Fig. 7 is not adapted to business, and 
would not be likely to succeed in it. 


ememeet 
HOW TO STUDY DEVELOPMENT. 

HERE seems to be a popular mis- 
understanding everywhere that 
Phrenology is to be studied by ‘‘ bumps” 
on the head, and that hills and hollows 
constitute the means of estimating the 
largeness or smallness of the phrenolog- 
ical organs. For more than half a cen- 
tury we have been laboring to convince 
the world, that in the examination of 
the head, we don’t look for bumps as is 
generally supposed, but for distance 
from the spinal axis, located at the top 
of the spinal cord, to the surface of the 
head where the organs aré located. Im- 
agine the brain to be organized like a 
cauliflower, and being developed out of 
the stem till it fills the whole skull. Let 
the brain be regarded as a cauliflower 
and the spinal cord as the stem, and the 
point where the spinal cord unites with 
the brain, be considered as the center, 
from which the brain development ra- 

diates. 

If a line be drawn through the head 
from the opening of one ear to that of 
the other, it will pass through this brain 
center, called in the books medulla ob- 
longata. The brain is developed by 
fibers running from this central point to 
the surface of the head, and the large- 
ness of brain is made by the length of 
these fibers, even as a wagon-wheel is 
made large by the length of its spokes 
from the hub. 

From that common center of the 
brain, the development is side-wise, 
backward, forward, upward, in every 
direction. Some heads are two inches 
wider than others, measured by calipers 
from the opening of one ear to that of 
the other, yet the surfaces of these heads 
may have no ‘“‘bumps.” The lines from 
the opening of the ear to the root of the 


nose, or to the top of the forehead or di- 
rectly upward, and backward to the 
crown or to the middle of the back-head, 
will be in one head, an inch or two 
inches longer than in another head, of 
equal width, yet there are no bumps on 
the head any more than there are bumps 
on a large apple ; the apple is large be- 
cause the distance from the core is 
great. 

Some heads are irregular in form, 
showing a difference in the length of 
these fiber-lines in different parts of the 
head. One has a _ wide, large, short 
head, another has a head large at the 
base, and low in the top, one has a head 
that runs back from the opening of the 
ear, more than is common, and it may be 
short in front; another head is long in 
front of the ears, and short behind. 
Thus one man’s brain is mainly in front of 
his ears, and he has talent but little force. 
Another has great development between 
and back of the ears, and is short in 
front; he is not very intelligent, but is 
passionate, selfish, base, and animal in 
his instincts. One is full and high in 
the top-head but small in the base of the 
brain, and he has morality, persever- 
ance, and dignity, but lacks energy. 

One may be long and full in the 
back- head, and rather deficient in the 
upward and forward developments ; he 
will be extremely sociable, companion- 
able and loving, but will lack intelli- 
gence and morality, and all these condi- 
tions of the head, come from the length- 
ening or shortening of the brain fibers. 


* All this may occur without showing 


what would be called a bump. We now 
give two illustrations of the practical 
application of these principles. 

Fig. 8 shows three heads, the opening 
of the ear being the point to which all 
the heads are brought as a starting 
point. The idiotic head being small, all 
its lines from the brain center are short, 
and therefore the entire head and face 
fall within the lines of the other two. 
The next, or intermediate, is the head of 
a man who murdered his brother. It 
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shows long lines from the ear backward; 
rather long lines from the ear to the up- 


moral, and very strong in the animal and 
social. (See phrenological head, page 20, 


per back-head, but forward toward the Jan. No.) There are no ‘‘ bumps” vis- 


Fie. 8. Outline Heads, 


intellectual and upward toward the 
moral region the lines are comparatively 
short. In the base of this head where the 
organs of passion and propensity are 
located the head is large, while in the 
region of morality and talent the head 
is deficient. The larger head is the out- 
line of John Clare, an English poet, 
which will be seen to be much larger in 
the forehead or intellectual region, and 
also better developed in the top-head, 
where the moral organs are located ; but 
in the lower back-head the murderer’s 
head projects beyond that of the poet. 
Indeed the murderer’s head, a cast of 
which we have, is very broad and heavy 
at the base, narrow, thin, and pinched at 
the top, the crown, where Firmness and 
Self-esteem are located, being the only 
part of the top-head at all well developed. 
Inthe engraving Fig. 9there isa marked 
difference between the two heads,and yet 
they wore the same sized hats. It will be 
seen how much longer the lines are from 
the opening of theear to the front and 
top parts of the larger head, while the 
other is scrimped in front and top, 
and extends backward more than the 
other. The head which is developed up- 
ward and forward, was a man of intel- 
lect and strong moral sentiment, and 
only properly developed in the regions 
of propensity. The head in dotted out- 
line was narrow in intellect, low in the 


Fie. 9. Outline Heads. 

ible in the outline of either head, but the 
length of line from the opening of the 
ear in each case shows a marked differ- 
ence. Any one can not help seeing the 
difference, and the differences thus seen, 
show the diversity of the characters, and 
this recognition of difference is practical 
Phrenology. 


ae 
SIZE OF HEADS. 
HE inquiry is often made, ‘‘ What 
is the average size of a man’s 
head ?” 

If we were to ask what is the average 
height or weight of a man, the reply 
would be, some men are 4 feet 10 inches 
high, others are 6 feet 4 inches, the me- 
dium between these two extremes would 
be 5 feet 7 inches, yet this would be 
probably an inch above the average. 
Some have a head measuring 20 inches, 
others 24 1-2 inches, the medium be- 
tween these two measurements would be 
22 1-8 inches, and this is about an inch 
above the real average, since very few, 
not one in 100,000 have heads 24 inches. 
Some men weigh 100 lbs., others 300 
lbs. The large man should have the 
larger head, as also the larger feet or 
hands. Twenty-two inches would be 
large for the head of a man who weighed 
but 100 lbs., but only full for one who 
weighed 150 lbs. Children’s heads vary 
according to age. A 6-years-old child 
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may have a head from 18 1-2 to 21 1-2 
inches. . 


—:0:— 


SOME SINGULAR DATES. 


OST people complain of a poor 
memory of dates, we fancy, not 
because of the weakness of the organ of 
Time, but the lack of its culture. I have 
a good memory of dates and now vivid- 
ly recall the first fact of its culture. 
When I was six years of age, I had 
learned to write letters and 'figures with 
a black lead-pencil and, of course, re- 
joiced in the practice. A bright un- 
painted door in our house invited the 
use of my pencil, and I wrote the cur- 
rent date, Jan. 18, 1818; and while I 
was praised for the excellency of the 
writing, I was blamed for impressing 
the black lines into the soft, white pine 
wood, beyond the power of ready re- 
moval. Sapolio had not appeared. 
I can to-day see the easy sweep of the 
letters, and count the three repetitions 
of 18. That writing and the blame of it, 


nailed that date in my memory, and it 


remains. To-day, I write the current 
date, Dec. 28, 1888; the last time that 
the four figure eights will appear as the 
record of the date until Jan. 8, 2888, a 
thousand years hence. From Jan. 8, 
1888, four eights have been used thirty- 
six times, but they will be used together 
no more for a thousand years, and time 
will wait twenty-two years before four 
figures will repeat themselves in the 
date, viz., Jan. 1, 1911, and then again 
eleven years, to Jan. 22, 1922, and 
before four large figures will appear, 
viz. : to Jan. 9, 1999. 

Sometimes we are given the address of 
a person, and it is some queer arrange- 
ment of figures, such as 123, 246, 333, 
and easily remembered. A lady wanted 
something of us, which she wished to be 
sent to No.111 East 111th street,and when 
written, it looked like a picket fence. 
Another No. 22 East 22nd street, and 
No. 99 East 99th street, such an easy 
number to recollect. 

A lady once said, ‘‘I know that Bur- 


goyne surrendered in 1777, for I re- 
member in the school-book containing 
the account, the three long-tailed figures 
1777 hung below the line.” The faculty 
of form in this case aided the memory 
of time. 

The keeping of a diary greatly aids in 
remembering dates. The fact of think- 
ing every date and writing it in connec- 
tion with some fact of interest marry the 
date and the fact beyond the reach of 
divorce, under conditions of favorable 
development. 


—_ 


SETTING THE SWITCH. 


Pror. NELSON S1zER, My Dear Sir :— 
I have this day received from you my 
Phrenological Examination. When I 
called upon you I was halting between 
two opinions as to a certain move to 
make in business. After your examina- 
tion I was fully decided as to the course 
to pursue in regard to it. When one 
step more is liable to throw a man down 
a precipice, he stops and so saves himself 
from destruction ; in the same light I 
place your phrenological examination. 
It is so true, so real that I must halt and 
consider. You have been candid with 
me and I shall profit by your advice. 
You not only brought out fully my own 
character but a great part of my moth- 
er’s through me. The many suicides, the 
amount of misery and troubles brought 
about in our land, I believe arise from 
the fact that men do not know them- 
selves as they should. Let the good work 
go on and may men whoare new asleep 
as to the worth of Phrenology, awake to 
its full importance, be taught and ad- 
vised, then with the help of God who is 
over all, go about doing good. 

Yours very truly, 
C. A. 
— i —— 

Question: ‘‘Can you make a correct 
examination from photographs, and 
what kind is required?” 

Yes. Send for ‘‘ Mirror of the Mind,” 
which will explain it fully. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


DRESS AND CHILD BEHAVIOR. 


‘WRITER on household topics 
says, with that wisdom born of 
experience : 

Parents have their ideas as to behav- 
ior, dress, and many details, which in 
some respects do not really affect .the 
after life of the boy or girl. In most 
such matters, however, it may be well 
for the sake of discipline, to train the 
child to acquiesce readily in and obey 
whatever is decided upon by its elders ; 
still there are some things not affecting 
any vital principle of discipline in 
which the child’s rights should be re- 
spected. One of these is in the matter of 
dress. Not that a child should decide 
the question wholly, for some would be 
led immediately into vanity and extrav- 
agance ; but children have a right both 
to comfort and pleasure in respect to 
clothing, and when aversion to some 
particular garment is so deep-seated that 
the child is rendered unhappy by being 
tricked out in it, and when that aversion 
is no stubborn desire to have its own 
way, that is a right to be respected. We 
are much quicker to recognize the rights 
of comfort than those of happiness. 

Not long ago I came acrossa package 
containing a dainty Indian lawn apron 
made years ago by hands now stiffened 
with age. Daintily ruffled, pretty, light, 
and delicate enough for a fairy ; it has 
never been soiled. It was made for me 
by my mother ; but as I looked at it I 
could distinctly remember the weight of 
sorrow which oppressed me whenever 


she put the lovely garment upon 
me. No romp, no picnic, no ride, no 


presents could ever make me happy as 
long as I wore it. And why? It was 


made with low neck and short sleeves, 
when they were all the fashion; and 
though I could not then tell why, the 
world was all out of joint as long as I 
must wear it. At first it was thought to 
be willfulness, but gradually it dawned 
upon my wise mother that something 
else lay at the root of the matter, when 
from smiles over the preparation for 
a long anticipated doll party I 
suddenly burst into tears as she held 
up that sprigged lawn, and piteously 
begged to stay at home rather than 
wear it. It was then that shesaid, ‘‘ The 
child shall not wear short sleeves again. 
I am convinced that it is barbarity for 
me to insist upon it.” 

And the pretty garment has lain un- 
disturbed in sweet clover ever since. I 
look back to that childhood scene to 
thank her for wisdom which saved me 
from actual suffering, to say nothing of 
what might have developed in my na- 
ture and manners. 

I am confident that muc4 of the awk- 
wardness often noticeable in many chil- 
dren as they grow older may be traced 
to the injudicious disrespect of instinc- 
tive aversions when impressions are be- 
ing made for life. Had my mother in- 
sisted upon that apron being worn,‘I am 
positive I should even now be troubled 
about the disposal of my hands and the 
tendency to shrug my shoulders contin- 
ually. All my self-consciousness as to 
possession of arms and shoulders would 
have been severely developed. 

Garments may be pretty, stylish, 
clean, well-fitting, and rich in texture, 
yet, without being able clearly to explain 
why, the child’s sensitiveness may be 
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touched by cut, or even color, and some 
repellent chord may produce untold 
There are many children who 
feel as I felt ; who have inherent tastes, 
likes, and dislikes, instinctive feelings as 
to personal peculiarities or the exposure 
of person—tastes which demand respect 
because of their right to all things rea- 
sonable to give happiness. I know of 
one little fellow whose knickerbockers 
always make him miserable, while his 
long-trousered sailor suit is a joy ; a lit- 
tle girl whose quaint Kate Greenaway 
costumes cloud the face that is ever sun- 
ny in plain frocks ; and another whose 


misery. 
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slippered feet and black stockings 
have brought many a real _heart- 
ache. 

Some children can not bear to be con- 
spicuous in any way, and if such shrink- 
ing is at all characteristic, it should 
not be emphasized. Little. folks are 
much more reasonable than, from their 
inability clearly to set forth their feel- 
ings in argument, some mothers suppose 
them to be. In this day of keen analy- 
sis of character and motive, there is no 
study more worthy of our close attention 
than our children as individuals with 
individual rights. 





PRAISING THE 
f ERHAPS parents do not realize as 
fully as they ought what an influ- 
ence for good in the household is the 
element of praise. Few indeed are the 
natures that may not be benefited by its 
use, but child nature is especially sus- 
ceptible to its power. There is that 
within a child which readily responds to 
any attempt to make it better and nobler, 
and that is the distinguishing mission 
of praise. 

If you commend your child for a duty 
faithfully discharged, the next time he 
has occasion to perform the same service, 
he will try and do it even better, and 
the next time better still, until at length 
he will have become able to do it as well 
as yourself. 

Even from a practical point of view, 
it pays to be even lavish of praise to the 
little ones. How much more readily 
they do your bidding if the fulfillment of 
your last request was followed by the 
praise which no doubt it merited. If the 
child obeyed willingly although the work 
might not have been done as you would 
have liked, he deserved approbation, 
and if he did not receive it, you failed in 
duty to the child. 

Some people seem to be shy of bestow- 
ing praise, for fear that it may sound 
silly. If these people had been accus- 
tomed from childhood to giving and re- 





LITTLE ONES. 


ceiving merited commendation, this 
false idea would never have found lodg- 
ment in their minds. Tobe sure there 
is such a thing as artful and ridicu- 
lous encomium, but this we call flattery. 
A word or two of good honest praise 
never sounds foolish, no matter how ° 
often it is applied. 

There are times when you can not 
conscientiously bestow praise, but even 
then it may be well to be as chary as 
possible of censure. It isso much easier 
to find fault than to commend, especial- 
ly if you happen to be in an uncomfort- 
able frame of mind, that it is just possi- 
ble that things may not be as they look 
to you at the moment; therefore it is 
more than probable that you will be glad 
afterward that you said but little. We 
can not forget if we want to, that a word 
once spoken can never be recalled, and 
we can remember if we will, that words 
of caution and kindness seldom need 
recalling. 

It may require some tact to praise in 
such a way as to bring about the best re- 
sults. It certainly would not be 
wise for parents to foster vanity in 
their children, nor is this necessary if 
sound judgment is used. 

Neither would it be best to encourage 
to do well merely for the sake of praise. 
Teach them to do right for the sake of 
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right, and when they have proven their 
aptitude, do not be afraid to let them see 





N the last number of Babyhood a 
Massachusetts correspondent de- 
scribes a little fellow who exhibits re- 
markable intellectual proclivities for so 
littlea fellow: Isendabriefaccount of my 
little nephew, wishing to know if there 
are many similar cases, and also feeling in 
want of advice. At two years old, or 
thereabouts, he learned his letters’ (the 
large ones) from playing with a set of 
alphabet blocks. At a little over three 
he had a present of a box of “sliced 
birds” with names attached. From 
these he at once taught himself to read, 
learned the small letters without assist- 
ance, and at three-and-a-half could read 
almost any word or words he saw; at 
four he could read in any book, and now 
at four years and five months will read 
for hours for his own amusement in any 
book he prefers, his present favorite be- 
ing the Bible; the last was the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica. He has never been 
taught to spell, but can spell any word 
he has ever seen, the length presenting 
no difficulty ; thus it is quite as easy for 
him to spell hippopotamus as cat,etc. He 
never seemed to mind the differences in 
English spelling, a little confusion of the 
hard and soft c being his only trouble, 
as when he would speak of ‘ankent 
Rome,” having seen but not heard the 
word “ancient.” He punctuates and 
accents very correctly. While learning 
to read he took up the study of geogra- 
phy, which he pursued from maps. 
He now knows all the countries in the 
world, their principal rivers, cities, etc., 
and their situation in respect to each 
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that you fairly appreciate their efforts. 
MRS. 8. E. KENNEDY. 


oo 


A PRECOCIOUS 


CHILD. 


other ; the states of the Union, and their 
capitals and principal towns ; the Eng- 
lish counties, and much else which I 
have not space to write—all as readily 
without the map as with it. He has 
several dissected maps, and puts them 
together with absolute certainty, as easi- 
ly with the wrong side up as with the 
right, and will name any piece by seeing 
iton the wrong side. When asked to 
bound a country selected at random he 
does so slowly but correctly, evidently 
from a picture in hismind. How much 
he could learn if he were instructed, or 
even encouraged, it is impossible to tell. 
His friends at first used to amuse them- 
selves a little with playing with him, 
giving him letters to make into words, 
which, at three-and-a-half he could do 
with wonderful quickness, etc., but now 
have long endeavored to keep him back. 
He is kept out-of-doors as much as pos- 
sible, where he is very happy and con- 
tent and fond of play, but indoors he 
cares little for anything in comparison 
with books, to which he is always recur- 
ring, and if the one he especially wants is 
hidden, he will take the first he can find, 
and when forgotten once or twice has 
spent from two to three hours over them 
without stirring. Heis very persever- 
ing, and if he hears the name of any 
place new to him will hunt for it for 
hours, and even days, till he finds it, 
and will work over long, foreign geo- 
graphical names, pronouncing one syl- 
lable at a time, and combining them by 
degrees till he gets a very fair approxi- 
mation to the sound, 





A TREE FOUNTAIN. 


HAT a great, beautiful thing! 

our young reader must say, and 

wonder if such a tree can exist. Yes, 
the warm region of the globe produces 
it as well as many other strange looking 





plants. This is the traveler’s tree, a na- 
tive of the island of Madagascar, and 
found in other tropical countries as well, 
but not in America. The growth of the 
leaves is its peculiar characteristic. 
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These spring out of the stem on each 
side, and form a graceful arch or fan 
upward of twenty-five or more feet 
across. The leaves are therefore of 
enormous size, ten to fifteen feet long, 
their stalks being very thick and strong. 
Growing in a symmetrical, slab-like 
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form, they are very useful to the natives 
for many purposes, the chief one being 
that of roofing in a house. 

But the peculiarity which gives this 
tree its reputation and confers upon it 
the name by which it is generally known 
is the fact that it has the property of 
storing water in the broad fibrous stalk 
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at its junction with the main stem and 
hence is recognized as a source of re- 
refreshment to the native and traveler 
in a region where long seasons of drouth 
and intense heat occur. 

Even in the driest weather it is said 
that more than a quart of water can be 


a) 


) 


got by piercing the bottom of the leaf- 
stalk, and the liquid is always clear and 
pleasant to taste. These trees with their 
beautiful semi-circles of leaves are com- 
mon objects in the scenery of the lands 
in which*they flourish. They are some- 
times called also the fan palm, and some- 
times the traveler’s fountain. 








M ENTAL dormancy, we have been 
wh. told time and again by the old 
schoolmaster, who has, moreover, not 
passed through the mill of experience 
with his eyes shut, can be quickened in- 
to newness of life when necessity presses 
upon it to act. But when the pressure 
of necessity is continued too long, the 
result is nearly always the same on the 
active as on the inactive mind. Nothing 
is so easily stultified as stupidity, and 
the process which renders the stupid 
child more stupid, not .unfrequently 
makes even the clever child lose heart. 
In dealing with the willing and the un- 
willing mind the process is the same, the 
supplying of the food of knowledge that 
nourishes and strengthens and encour- 
ages to self-effort, not the supplying of 
the medicine of discipline which though 
it purifies for the moment, eventually 
enervates, and stupifies the natural gifts 
in the child. Thanks to Nature there 
are few, if any, children without ‘‘a 
turn,” as it is called, for something good 
and useful, and itis in this “turn” there 
lies the hope of mental development. 
It is this gift which the teacher must 
first discover before either medicine or 
food can, with good effect, be adminis- 
tered. By building upon this nucleus of 
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native intelligence or inclination, the bit- 
ter-sweet of school-work soon strength- 
ens the soul to recognize the pleas- 
ure of doing one’s duty ; and when the 
most indifferent pupil—indifferent per- 
haps not so much from laziness as nat- 
ural longing for muscular freedom—be- 
gins to feel this pleasure, the school life 
becomes all sunshine, the acquiring of 
knowledge becomes as sweet to the men- 
tal desires of the child as is the syrup of 
the maple to the taste. The natural de- 
velopments in education are gradual, 
not violent. The true methods of im- 
parting instruction are born of Nature 
itself ; and under them the knowledge 
that is acquired is the knowledge that 
assimilates asa palatable food that nour- 
ishes, not as a bitter medicine that nau- 
seates even when it rectifies. By the 
natural process of getting understand- 
ing, the memory is not excoriated with 
a knowledge that is beyond the compre- 
hension of the intellect. Mind growth 
is asslow and gradual as body growth, 
and can be checked only by too much 
food or too much medicine. The true 
education has only to guard against a 
surfeit of the one ; since Nature itself has 
provided the means of escaping the 
other. 


ad 


OUR BENNY. 


BENNY boy, Benny boy, what do you see, 

Looking so solemn, and wise as can be ? 

Do you dream of the day that will make you 
aman? 

Be a boy, Benny darling, as long as you can. 

Don’t look to the future, but live for to-day; 

*“ Boast not of to-morrow,” the good Book 
doth say. 

Just whistle and sing, Benny boy, all you can; 

Don't change your boy-heart for the heart of 
a man. 

Don’t let trouble sadden or darken your life, 

But show a brave face through the thickest of 
strife. 

Be joyous and happy, be merry and glad; 

As long as you can, be a boy, Benny lad. 


MRS. G. W. TATRO. 





EptcaTE THEM TOGETHER—Experi- 
ence clearly demonstrates that on the 
whole there is less danger of moral con- 
tamination in a well-managed school, 
where rich and poor, high and low, meet 
together on a common fraternal basis, 
than in schools founded on class distine- 
tions; and certainly the hot-house system 
of education which many parents favor 
has never produced good results. Your 
healthy child is safer amid the rough- 
and-tumble of the public-school yard 
than in the society of the nursery. 
Sturdy morality is not secured by se- 
clusion from the world, nor by continu- 
ous application to dry tomes concerning 
the haps and mishaps of the past ages. 










































HE pathological anatomy of a cold 

as it has been explained in the 
last chapter, shows the close relation of 
eatarrh to disturbances of the skin’s 
function, and gives a rational emphasis 
to the warning of the hygienists, ‘* Don’t 
choke up the pores!” What are the 
leading types of the disease that affect 
the large organs of the body, the liver, 
spleen, kidneys, lungs, and the heart, 
but forms of a catarrial degeneration in - 
duced in a very large proportion of cases 
by overwork consequent upon a con- 
gested, inactive skin? How many 
‘*eolds” are the direct result of over- 
eating? The heavy feeder always has 
trouble with his throat. He goes from 
the table with a sense of fullness and 
weight in head and neck, as well as 
stomach, and his habit of hawking and 
coughing, and his explosive efforts to 
clear the mucuus membrane of irritating 
exudations that interfere with speech and 
comfort,show how loaded the glands and 
integument are with the products of nu- 
trition and waste. 

The dinner courses of fashionable so- 
ciety are responsible for an untold 
amount of catarrhal misery, self-inflicted 
to be sure, and, in the case of many, a 
downright offence against personal 
knowledge of what is physiological. 
Holiday times and anniversary occasions 
prove seasons of advantage to the doc- 


CATARRH.—No. 5. 


THE FOOD RELATION AND EXPOSURE. 











tors, producing as they do so abundant a 
harvest of gastric and intestinal disor- 
ders. The man who joins a family 
company at the holiday table. and, re- 
sponsive to the command of the host, 
gorges himself with roast turkey and 
ham or tongue, with the multifarious 
side-dishes of potatoes, turnips, onions, 
celery, stuffing, cranberry sauce, pickles, 
etc.; and crowns the feast with an im- 
mense slice of pudding or pie, or takes 
both,and a cup or two of coffee to *‘wash 
everything down,” usually goes to bed 
with an aching brow and a sense of dis- 
comfort in his throat and neck that may 
be followed next day with a soreness of 
the pharynx anda stuffed nose. ‘I 
must somehow have taken cold yester- 
day,” he says, and resort may be had for 
relief of the oppressed and turgid mem- 
brane to astringents or expectorants, 
which may, by their excitement of the 
nerves, but increase the discomfort. 
Your high liver is the hardest person 
in the world to persuade that his cough 
and wheeze are due to over-feeding. It 
is exposure toa cold draught in church 
or at some ‘‘confoundedly dull ” enter- 
tainment that is the cause of his malady ! 
Mr. Besant in one of his novels has a 
character who is given to daily indul- 
gence in gluttonous eating and drinking, 
with the sequence of periodic attacks of 
rheumatism, colic, and liver co:igestion. 
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His physician warns him repeatedly 
against his vicious habits despite pro- 
fane and most abusive protests on the 
part of the gourmand. He will eat and 
drink as he pleases and the doctor must 
give him the relief he needs. 

Dr. Page regards a common cold as 
an ailment due to uncleanness, to blood, 
skin, and glands loaded with effete 
matters that should never have been 
permitted to accumulate in them and 
prevent their normal operation. He 
sneers at the notion of cold air and ex- 
posure producing illness in a healthy 
man, and has experimented in various 
ways that to most persons appear foolish 
in the extreme, if not suicidal, to deter- 
mine his claim. “I have, upon the ap- 
proach of colder weather,” he says, ‘‘ re- 
moved my under-garments, and have 
then attended to my out-door affairs 
minus the overcoat habitually worn ; I 
have slept in winter in a current blow- 
ing directly about my head and shoul- 
ders ; upon going to bed I have sat in a 
strong current entirely nude for a quar- 
ter of an hour, on a very cold, damp 
night in the fall of the year. These and 
similar experiments I have made repeat- 
edly, and have never been able to catch 
cold. I became cold, sometimes quite 
cold, and became warm again, that is 
all.” (‘*‘ Natural Cure.”’) 

If exposure to cold be the real 
cause of the inflammations and local 
lesions we complain of, every time a 
breeze of low temperature played upon 
the skin there would be a resultant mal- 
ady, some local congestion would be the 
constant accompaniment of every indi- 
vidual. The absurdity of this is evident 
on reflecting for a moment upon the 
constitution and office of the skin. It was 
designed to be a shield and protector, an 
instrument of safety. Upon it was to 
be played extremes of heat and cold, 
wind and wet, according to the habits 
and lifeof man. The half naked Indian 
in the early days of our settlement of 
America used to sneer at the delicacy of 
the white man who must cover his body 





and leave but the face exposed to the 
cold weather. ‘* Indian all face,” would 
be the explanation of the red man’s 
ability to endure the rigors of the cli- 
mate with but scauty attire. 

‘““When the vascular system is 
healthy,” says a writer in the Lancet, 
‘*and that part of the nervous apparatus 
by which the caliber of the vessels is con- 
trolled performs its functions normally, 
any disturbance of equilibrium in the 
circulatory system which may have 
been produced by external influences will 
be quickly adjusted.” 

In the performance of their important 
duties in reflex action the nerves are 
sure to be derelict if they are not well 
nourished, and here comes in the neces- 
sity of appropriate food for the nerve 
tissues, in quantity mot excessive. 
‘* Nervous” people, as a rule, are troub- 
led with catarrh. I have shown this 
quite fully, I think, in the pamphlet on 
‘* Nervousness,” and when by a proper 
regulation of their habits, their consti- 
tutional state is improved, the catarrhal 
symptoms abate. Commenting further 
on the cold air fallacy, let me use the 
pleasant sarcasm of Dr.Page who writes 
‘*that people of all ages, sexes, occu- 
pations, and social positions, and in 
all conditions of general health, catch 
cold, say to-day, from the slightest expo- 
sures; often, indeed, they are totally ata 
loss to account for them, except upon 
one surmise or another, like that of the 
old lady who ‘ caught her death o’ cold 
taking gruel out of a damp basin ;’ 
while next month, next week, perhaps, 
the same individuals endure the most 
extreme exposure, as for example, riding 
for hours in the faceof a driving rain or 
snow-storm, until wet and chilled 
through and through, or perhaps, being 
turned out at night in bitter cold, half 
clad, to find their way from their burn- 
ing dwelling to a distant neighbor’s—in 
short, they may suffer the most taxing 
exposures, and yet ‘catch’ nothing 
more than a good appetite for a warm 
dinner or a cheery fireside. The boy 
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who, as was supposed, caught a fearful 
cold one warm day last week, from 
merely stepping to the door bare-headed, 
stole away yesterday, when the mercury 
was twenty or thirty degrees lower and 
bareheaded and barefooted, paddled in 
the frog-pond until his clothes were wet 
through and his lips blue with cold, and 
vet he turned out this morning without 
a trace of disease!” 

I am reminded of an incident that 
awakened a thrill of holy horror and 
dismal expectation in a certain circle at 
the time it happened. A lady friend of 
very delicate constitution wassummoned 
to the bedside of a brother who had been 
taken suddenly and violently ill. He 
had been engaged in the work of build- 


ing a branch railway in the Catskill 
Mountain region and was stricken down 
at the farther extremity of the line. For 
over 20 miles of the journey she was 
called to make,this feeble woman rode on 
the tender of an old locomotive at night, 
the weather being cold and wet, to the 
place where her brother was, and minis- 
tered to his need as best she could, and a 
day or two later returned by the same 
conveyance to the point where a com- 
fortable vehicle could be procured. To 
the surprise of all her anxious friends 
she was neither ‘‘ killed” nor prostrated 
by a ‘‘heavy cold,” and some of these 
friends that she was 
sustained throughout the trial by a 


insist even now 





OCTOGENARIANS 


E of the editors of the Boston 


** special providence.” H. S. D. 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 

hundred of thoseon thelist. Another 
particular revealed by this  can- 


N 

QO) Globe has been making special 
inquiries with regard to the number of 
persons in New England positively over 
eighty years of age, and the statistics af- 
fecting their nationality and modes of 
life. The results obtained are interest- 
ing to us especially because of the bear- 
ing upon the temperament, family, and 
habits. The Globe editor sent a circular 
containing a series of questions to the 
representatives of his newspaper resid- 
ing in each county of New England, 
and particularly insisting upon accu- 
racy in the replies to be made. 

Full and detailed descriptions of no 
fewer than 3,500 cases of bona fide octo- 
genarianism were given by the corre- 
spondents, the cases being confined to no 
particular kind or locality, but came in 
indiscriminately from hill and valley, 
sea-coast and inland. 

A comparison of these returns shows 
that the married people of New England 
live longer than those who affect a life 
of single blessedness, but the proportion 
of the one class to the otker of those who 
attain the four score goal, upsets all 
reckoning for the married ones num- 
ber no fewer than ninety-five in every- 


vass, is the fact that dark complex- 
ioned people do not show at all well in 
the race for longevity with the light com- 
plexioned, for five out of every six of the 
New England old folks under review are 
blonde, with blue or gray eyes, and 
abundant brown hair. 

As to the habits of life of these old 
folks, the auswers furnished all point 
to the fact that longevity, save when it 
is accompanied with regularity of 
habit, is rare. 

‘*These old people, men and women 
alike, are put down as early risers and 
retirers, almost without exception, and 
fully nineteen out of every twenty have 
observed this custom throughout life, 
except, perhaps, at some short period in 
youth. Meals have been eaten regularly, 
three each day, with dinner at noon, 
the exception being so rare as to indicate 
nothing. Exercise in most cases has 
been hard work up to 65 or 70, and after 
that period has consisted (when the regu- 
lar occupation has been given up) of 
walking, gardening, or both. Except in 
cases of sickness these old people are as 
active and fond of constant occupation 








84 
of some sort to-day as most men and 
women are at 35.” 

The nature of the occupations they 
have followed is significant. Out of 
1,000 men, 461 have been farmers ; 92 
have been carpenters; 70, merchants; 61, 
mariners ; 49, laborers; 42, shoemakers; 
41, manufacturers ; 23, clergymen ; 23, 
masons ; 16, blacksmiths; 16, bankers ; 
12 each, iron workers, mill hands, physi- 
cians, and lawyers ; and the rest are di- 
vided among nearly all the other trades 
and professions. 

Certain anomalies will arise in the 
consideration of the habits of these old 
people. For instance, ‘‘ while the farm- 
ers of New England and their wives are 
cleanly people, they are not much given 
to bathing. This neglect may not have 
prolonged their existence or made them 
more healthy, but itisto be presumed that 
it has not cut off many years or caused 
much disease. Neither are the members 
of these households well informed in 
relation to sanitary matters. They 
know little of the unseen dampness to 
which the human system is constantly 
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exposed, and, knowing little, care iittle. 
May not this be an influence in favor of 
a prolonged existence, paradoxical as 
the supposition may seem? In Hing- 
ham, Mass., with only 4,000 inhabit- 
ants, there are eighty people over 80 
years of age, and out of these seventy- 
five are of light complexion. In no 
other town in New England, so far as 
could be learned, is there such a pro- 
portion of old people. This town is on 
the sea coast, lies very low, is without 
sewers, and has only recently put ina 
system of waterworks. From a sani- 
tary point of view the conditions here are 
about as unfavorable to long life as 
could be conceived outside the crowded 
portions of the large cities. And in 
Boston where the sanitary conditions 
appear to be the worst—in North End 
and South Boston districts—the greatest 
number of very old people are found.” 

A query arises here: Have these peo- 
ple always lived in the city, or have they 
only come to the town to live when too 
old to be alone and continue the voca- 
tion and life of earlier years ? 
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A PUBLIC 


HE following remarks are attrib- 

uted to Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, 

the President of the New York Central 

Railroad, and well known for his promi- 

nence in affairs of public interest. His 

example and experience are instructive 
to young men everywhere. 

‘*T was a confirmed smoker, smoking 
twenty cigars a day, up to about a dozen 
years ago, when I gave up the habit. 
I do not now use tobacco. Twelve or 
thirteen years ago I found myself suf- 
fering from indigestion, with wakeful 
fits at night, nervousness, and inability 
to submit to much mental strain. I was 
in the city of Albany one day, and 
bought a twenty-five-cent Partaga. I 
was walking up Broadway, and at the 
corner of State street I took the cigar 
out of my mouth and looked at it. I had 
smoked about an inch of it. A thought 
I had been reading a Ger- 


struck me. 


MAN ON 





TOBACCO. 


man savant’s book on the unhealthful- 
ness of the use of tobacco. I looked at 
my cigar, and said, ‘ you are responsible 
for this mischief.’ I threw that Partaga 
into the gutter and resolved not to 
smoke again. For six months I suffered 
the torments of the damned. I wanted 
to smoke, but I resolutely refused. My 
appetite, mean while, was growing better, 
my sleep was growing sounder, and I 
could do more work. After I had 
worked continuously one day, late at 
night I thought I would try a cigar as 
a soothing influence. [I lighted a cigar ; 
it was delicious. I enjoyed the aroma 
of the smoke and the pleasure of the ci- 
gar more than I cansay. The next day 
I smoked four cigars, and the next two. 
I found that the use of tobacco was 
affecting my physical system, and I 
stopped it entirely, and have not com- 
menced again,and probably never shall.” 
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at HERE’S always a black sheep 
in every flock.” 

The above was a concluding sentence 
ittered by Rachel Winters one calm, 
beautiful day in the month of roses ;,a 
perfect June day, when all nature woos 
us to good and beautiful thoughts, and 
bids her lovers to forget for a time that 
sin and misery exist in the busy, practi- 
eal world, and give themselves up to 
perfect enjoyment. The speaker was 
little above the average of her country 
in intellectual attain- 
ments, but she possessed enough com- 
mon sense to discriminate rather keenly, 
without reasoning from cause to effect. 
She often gave expression to vague ideas 
which proved that, with early facilities 
for culture and training, she would have 
developed into a superior woman ; but 
as it was, she was so hampered with do- 
mestic duties and responsibilities which 
she assumed by an early marriage, that 
she found little time for cultivating the 
mind. Her condition has its counter- 
part in many a household, for what else 
ean a country girl of the times do sur- 
rounded by such environments ? 

Being ambitious to keep pace with her 
neighbors, if not to excel them in what 
pertains to a well kept household, she 
exerted herself beyond her powers of en- 
durance, and, early in life, was much 
broken in health. Fortunately for her 
and all his patients, Doctor Black was a 
grand old humanitarian, far in advance 
of the times in his theories and modes of 
practice. 

On that particular June day the doc- 
tor had called, and, after inquiring of 
the welfare of his patient, had drifted 
into harmless neighborhood gossip 
about a wedding which had just oc- 
curred. 

The bridegroom was the son of a local 
minister of the Gospel, who owned and 
lived upon a farm in the neighborhood. 
This minister had five sons and a daugh- 
ter, all bright and intelligent, except 
James, the eldest, who was the man 
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chiefly concerned in the marriage com- 
mented upon. James was peculiar ; so 
much so, that his father had made ex- 
cuses for him by saying that he had 
fallen from the barn and injured his 
mind early in life. After the doctor and 
his listeners had discussed the matter 
awhile, Mrs. Winters had made the 
remark which opens this true story. 

If there was anything in which Dr. 
Black delighted more than another, it 
was to give expression to some of his 
advanced ideas when he thought there 
was an opportunity of doing good. Mr. 
Winters had joined them on the veran 
da. The old doctor knew that a love of 
the ‘‘ardent” was a leading cause of 
Mr. Winter's ‘‘spells” of indisposition 
frequently complained of, and so he re- 
plied ; ‘‘ Yes, he is the ‘ black sheep’ of 
the flock, and I can tell you why. You 
do not know as much of the past life of 
Benjamin Brown, James’s father, as I 
do. He has only lived in this part of 
the country since his marriage. He, 
like those here, was brought up to be- 
lieve that a morning dram keeps off the 
ague ; that it warms us in winter and 
cools us in summer ; in fact, that it is a 
specific for every ill, and a sure preven- 
tive, if liberally used in time. Benjamin 
was a jolly, impulsive boy, a favorite 
with all, and of course never refused a 
treat or a good time with the boys. 

‘*He has a finely organized tempera- 
ment, and is consequently of a nervous 
disposition, and it did not take long for 
whiskey to get the mastery. 

‘*People in those times thought little 
harm ina man getting tipsy once ina 
while, but Benjamin was such a tall, 
ungainly youth that he furnished much 
sport for the young people when he 
would get past locomotion, and once at 
a log-rolling, where the fair sex were 
also gathered for a quilting bee, he be- 
came sick from too much drinking ard 
had to vomit. He wanted to get out of 
sight of the girls, but, not being able to 
walk, he started off through the orchard 
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on all fours, furnishing much sport 
for the young ladies, one of whom called 
out ina high key: ‘Don’t root up our 
orchard, Benny.’ 

‘*But these sprees were not so frequen t- 
ly indulged in by him as by some young 
men. He had great thirst for knowledge 
and improved his time to study until he 
began to teach. School teachers were 
not required to be as proficient then as 
now, however. 

‘*Finally he met his fate in the per- 
son of a very lovely young woman, ac- 
cording to his idea, and, indeed, her in- 
fluence over him was very strong, for 
she finally succeeded in getting him to 
give up the habit of drinking, but not 
without much effort, however, for he 
had indulged so long that the condition 
of his organism had so changed that it 
was a long time before nature regained 
her normal power. 

‘** Benjamin had been married scarcely 
a year when a son was born. How 
proud and happy he was! He had al- 


ready begun to study for the ministry 


and had given a few lectures on temper- 
ance, and he could now realize as never 
before what a terrible thing it would 
have been to continue to set such an ex- 
ample for his children to follow. His 
wile was no less happy and when he 
kissed her and the babe, she said: ‘Oh, 
Benjamin, how happy it makes me to 
know that now there is no danger of 
your ever coming home drunk and kill- 
ing baby and me like Sam Watkins did 
his wife and child.’ 

‘*Time passed and Benjamin became 
quite popular as a preacher and lec- 
turer, as you know. Other children 
were born and all but James have a 
bright future before them. For years 
the father believed that the fall from the 
barn had injured his first-born. He 
once asked me if I thought that any- 
thing could be done for him. T had of- 
ten wanted to tell him what was the 
matter with his son, but had never sum- 
moned the courage. It was a grand 
opportunity to set him to work in a dif 


ferent way in the temperance cause—a 
way which had always been neglected, 
because not understood. So I prepared 
him for what I had to tell him by say- 
ing: ‘You are doing a good work by 
teaching total abstinence from a moral 
standpoint ; but you could do ten-fold 
more good by teaching total abstinence 
from a hygienic standpoint, because by so 
doing you would not only have to show 
the dreadful effects of drink upon the 
physical body of the drinker, but you 
would have to show its effects upon 
generations yet unborn, through trans- 
mission. Your Bible tells you that the 
sins of the parents shall be visited upon 
the children, even unto the third and 
fourth generation. I know that many 
of you never apply this to violations of 
physical law, but that is just what it 
means. You violated a physical law 
when you drank until your system was 
in an abnormal condition. An abnor- 
mal condition is an unhealthy condition. 
Before those organs had time to resume 
a healthy state you had a son. You 
transmitted whatever you possessed, and 
you possessed a weakened body and 
your son is suffering from poor organic 
quality. 

‘**His mother’s healthy condition 
helped to counteract the evil effects and 
he possesses a constitution that will 
carry him through a tolerably long life, 
but the brain and nervous system are 
of poor quality and he will always be 
mentally weak. You sinned more 
than you knew; while you _possess- 
ed good organic quality, insuring 
strong vitality, which could resist 
much abuse, and finally recover suf- 
ficiently to scarcely feel its <ffects, 
you have brought a being into the world 
who will never be any better than he 
now is. I would not pain you by this 
recital if it were not that I know you 
can do much good by warning others.’ 

‘* After recovering from the shock 
which my recital had given him, he 
thanked me for opening amine of knowl- 
edge to him which he said he would in- 
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vestigate. But it is getting on in the 
afternoon and I must go.” 

After the doctor left, Mr. Winters 
walked thoughtfully out into the barn- 
lot. Let us hope the talk did him good 
while we follow the fortunes of James. 

James’s mother soon died, and Benja- 
min sold his farm and went West where 
he could purchase cheaper prairie land 
and thus get enough that each of his sons 
should have a farm. 

As fast as they married they settled 
upon their farms and word frequently 
came back of their prosperity—all but 
James. Poor James! he was always 
having ill luck. Nothing ever prospered 
forhim, By his system of management 
he was constantly losing and he was too 
self-conceited to take advice from any- 


one ; so, ina few years, he came back to 
his native State with all his possessions in 
awagon. All the children born unto him 
would die in infancy. He rented a farm 
but soon lost everything but a little 
household furniture, and then he began 
a life of daily labor,changing about from 
place to place. Finally his wife tired of 
such a life and left him. He then tramped 
off and nothing more was heard of him 
for fourteen years, when he tramped 
back again, worked for a man a while 
and started again to go South and “‘ get 
rich.” He was always boasting of what 
wonderful things he was going to ac 
complish. That is the last we ever heard 
of him. And so ends the career of one 
‘*black sheep ”’—one out of hundreds. 
AMERICA, 


Se 


THE BUTTERMILK DIET. 


“NONSIDERABLE attention has, of 

/ late, been called to this article of 
diet in our country. In the East ‘‘sour 
milk” is the staple article of diet,especial- 
ly among the wandering tribes. They 
do not consider the ordinary sweet milk 
as we use it here a suitable article of 
food, but after a process of fermentation 
it is deemed ready for use. Thousands 
of people all through the East subsist 
entirely upon it. They believe not only 
in its nutritive qualities but also in its 
medicinal qualities. In Germany sour 
milk (buttermilk) has long been recog- 
nized as a valuable adjunct in the relief 
of stomach troubles and some of the 
German physicians report wonderful 
cures of disordered livers by its use. 
In India buttermilk is universally used, 
and so highly esteemed by some of the 
pastoral tribes, that they have this say- 
ing: ‘tA man may live without bread, 
but without buttermilk he dies.” Where 
there is a deficiency of meat and other 
nitrogenous foods, buttermilk supplies 
the lack, as among the laborers in the 
United Kingdom. The Welsh make a 
curd which is eagerly eaten, by mixing 
buttermilk with boiling whey. 





The chief interest which buttermilk 
has excited in this country is in the fact 
of its apparent medicinal properties. Spe- 
cial attention was called to this subject 
by an article which appeared in one of 
our monthlies last year. The writer of 
said article stated that he had been a 
hopeless dyspeptic. Drugs failed to 
reach his case. His appetite was uncer- 
tain. He became almost a stranger to 
sleep. He could no longer work, and 
life was a burden to him. As a last re- 
sort he applied to a physician who was 
recommended as very successful in 
gastritis and other stomach troubles. 
This doctor told him that he thought he 
could cure him if he were willing to fol- 
low his prescription. He replied that he 
was ‘‘willing to do anything.” The 
prescription was that he should live on 
buttermilk for a month. He did so. 
The result was a complete restoration to 
health. 

The writer of this article took the 
pains to look up the man who claimed 
so much for buttermilk. He proved to 
be a noted D.D., and a hard-working 
editor in New York City. He told me 
that the buttermilk had done wonders 











He drank from two to four 
Occasionally he ate 
a small piece of dry bread. Nothing else 
passed his lips except the buttermilk. 
At the end of the first week the inflam 
mation of his stomach subsided and for 
the first time in many months he slept 
all night. At the end of the fourth week 
he considered himself well, though he 
continued to drink some buttermilk 
He told me that while on 
the buttermilk diet he was at his desk 


for him, 
quarts every day. 


every day. 


every day and did not lose a pound, 
To avoid temptation he kept away from 
He also stated that his physi- 
cian informed him that he had 


the table. 


cured a large number of dyspepties with 
the same prescription after everything 
else had failed. Other physicians of his 
acquaintance had resorted to the same 
‘*heroic”” treatment with like results. 
He mentioned the fact that a number of 
prominent physicians in Brooklyn had 
put their patients who were troubled 
with a low fever every day (occasioned 
mostly by weak stomachs) on the but- 
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termilk diet with splendid results. 
Since the above conversation I have 
heard of a number of dyspeptics who 
have been helped and cured on the same 
line. I have tried it myself, and speak 
with confidence. Patients who have an 
excess of acid in their systems may not 
be benefited by its use, but the great 
majority who are troubled with ordinary 
dyspepsia, torpid liver, and consequent 
‘*biliousness” will be greatly helped if 
not cured. 

The philosophy is simple. While but- 
termilk is inferior to skimmed milk in 
nutritive properties, it is still a valuable 
article of food. It isalready soured and 
ina partially digested condition so that 
the stomach has little to do in taking 
care of it. Besides this it furnishes its 
own ‘‘juices’”’ in a large measure so 
that the digestive apparatus is excused 
from much of the trouble, Ina word,the 
lactic acid seems to meet a want. Asa 
food and medicine it is simple and with- 
in the reach of all. 

Ss. A. TF, 


ae 


THe NEED OF ARM-EXERCISE.—Walk- 
ing on an even surface, the only variety 
of physical exercise which most business 
and professional men get in town, is 
well known to be a poor substitute for 
arm-exertion. The reason is partially 
plain, ‘since walking is almost automatic 
and involuntary. The walking mechan- 
ism is set in motion as we would turn 
an hour-glass, and requires little atten- 
tion, much less volition and separate 
discharges of force from the brain-sur- 
face with each muscular contraction, as 
is the case with the great majority of 
arm-movements. The arm-user is a 
higher animal than the leg-user. Arm- 
motions are more nearly associated with 
mental action than leg-movements. A 
man’s lower limbs merely carry his 
higher centers to his food or work. 
The latter must be executed with his 
arms and hands. 

A third way in which arm exercise 
benefits the organism is through the 





nervous system Whether this is due. 
to an increased supply of richer, purer 
blood, or whether the continued dis- 
charge of motor impulses in some way 
stores up another variety of force, we do 
not know. One thing is certain, the 
victim of neurasthenia is very seldom an 
individual who uses his arms for muscu- 
lar work ; with this, the limit of hurtful 
mental work is seldom reached.—Popu- 
lar Se. Monthly. 





WHERE ARE YOU GOING? 


WueEkE are you going so fast, young man, 
Where are you going so fast, 

With the cup in your hand, and a flush on 
your brow ¢ 

Though pleasure and mirth may accompany 
you now, 

It tells of sorrow to come by and by ; 

It tells of a pang that is sealed with a sigh : 

It tells of a shame at last, young man,—- 

A withering shame that will last. 
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IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





The Saoros.—In a recent number of 
the Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay Mr. Fawcett writes an interesting 
paper upon the Saoros or Sawarahs of the 
Ganjam Hill Tracts. A good deal of his 
article is devoted to an investigation of the 
religious ideas, sacrifices, and funeral rites 
of these people, some of which seem to be 
very curious. The objects of worship fall 
into two classes: malevolent deities (of 
course elementals), such as Jalia, Kanni, 
and Laukan, the sun; and ancestral spirits 
(pitris). According to their ideas every hu- 
mun being possesses a /ulba, or soul, which, 
though it departs from the body at death, 
stil? retains the degraded tastes of the Saoro 
for tobacco and liquor, and must be satis- 
tied, or it will haunt the living. In the more 
primitive parts of the country everything 
a man possesses—his weapons, his cloths, his 
reaping-hook, and some money—are burnt 
with him; but this custom is falling into 
disuse. A hut is built for the kudda to dwell 
in, and food is placed there; but the most 





important ceremony is the guar, which oc- 
curs later, the great feature of which seems 
to be an erection of a stone to the memory 
of the deceased. Near each village may be 
seen clusters of such stones, standing upright 
inthe ground, The guar seems to give the 
kulba considerable satisfaction, but it is not 
quite happy until the Aarja is celebrated—a 
great biennial feast to the dead, when, after 
the sacrifice of many buffaloes and the con- 
sumption of much liquor, every house in 
which there has been a death in the last two 
years is burnt; and finally the sulba is 
driven away to the jungle or the hillside. 
Sacrifices are often made to appease ele- 
mentals or kulbas who have done harm, and 
in every paddy-field an offering of a goat 
must be made both when the paddy is 
sprouting and at harvest time. It does not 
appear that these people have ever practiced 
human sacrifice. They have among them 
priests or diviners called kudangs, whose oc- 
cupation seems to be hereditary. The 
kudang is supposed to be able to interview 
the spirit of the deceased and ascertain his 
wishes. The method of divination usually 
practiced is that of dropping froma leaf-cup 





grains of rice, uttering the name of an ele- 
mental as each falls and so discovering 
which of them is the cause of the calamity, 
whatever it may be. <A similar practice is 
in force among the Khonds, though Mr. 
Fawcett does not mention the fact. The 
kudangs do not live entirely by their priestly 
functions, but work like ordinary mortals. 
Unrecognized Sensations.—Sound 
is the sensation produced on us when the 
vibrations of the air strike on the drum of 
our ear. When they are few, the sound is 
deep; as they increase in number it becomes 
shriller and shriller; but when they reach 
forty thousand in a second they cease to be 
audible. Light is the effect produced on 
us when waves of light strike on the eye. 
When four hundred millions of millions of 
vibrations of ether strike the retina in a 
second, they produce red, and as the num- 
ber increases the color passes into orange, 
thén yellow, green, blue, and violet. But 
between forty thousand vibrations in a sec- 
ond and four hundred millions of millions 
we have no organ of sense capable of re- 
ceiving the impression. Yet between these 
limits any number of sensations may exist. 
We have five senses, and sometimes fancy 
that no others are possible. But it is obvi- 
ous that we can not measure the infinite by 
our Own narrow limitations. ‘ 
Moreover, looking at the question from 
the other side, we find in animals complex 
organs of sense, richly supplied with nerves, 
but the function of which we are as yet 
powerless to explain. There may be fifty 
other senses as different from ours as sound 
is from sight ; and even within the bounda- 
ries of our own senses there may be endless 
sounds which we can not hear, and colors 
as different as red from green, of which we 
have no conception. These and a thousand 
other questions remain for solution. The 
familiar world which surrounds us may be 
a totally different place to other animals. 
To them it may be full of music which we 
can not hear, of color which we can not 
see, of sensations which we can not con- 
ceive.—Sir John Lubbock. 
Manufacture of School Globes. 
—The first process in making a globe is to 
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cover the model with a thick layer of paste- 
board in a moist state. When it has dried, 
a sharp knife is passed around it so as to 
separate the pasteboard coat into two hem- 
ispherical shells, which are then taken off 
the model and united at the cut edges with 
glue. The next thing is to cover the sphere 
with white enamel about one-eighth of an 
inch in thickness. When this is done the 
ball is turned to a perfect roundness with a 
machine. The iron rod running through 
the center of the original model and pro- 
ecting at both ends through the surface 
has left holes in the globe which serve for 
the north and south poles, and through 
these a metal axis is run to represent the 
axis of the earth. The next thing is to 
mark the surface off into segments cor- 
responding with the sections of map that 
are to be pasted on. These map sections 
are made from copper plates in the sizes 
and shapes required to fit the globes. They 
are printed like dress patterns, on sheets of 
the finest linen paper. To paste them on 
properly, so that they will meet at the edges 
and not show the lines of joining, requires 
great pains and skill. Then the different 
countries are tinted by hand with water 
colors. Finally, the whole is overlaid with 
brilliant white varnish, which is of such 
hardness that it will wear indefinitely with- 
out scratching. 


Vegetable Wax.—Japan wax is ob- 
tained from a tree, Rhus succedanea, which 
is found in Japan, China, and throughout 
the East Indies generally. In the Japanese 
language it is called haje, or haze. The tree 
commences to bear fruit when five or six 
years old, and increases its product every 
year, till at fifty years a single tree will pro- 
duce 350 pounds of berries, from which 70 
pounds of wax can be obtained. The wax 
is formed in the middle of the berry, be- 
tween the seed and the skin, like the pulp 
of a grape. It is extracted by boiling 
the berries in water, and allowing it to cool, 
when the wax separates out in a solid cake. 
The specific gravity of this wax is 0.970, 
and its melting point 131 degrees Fahr. It is 
largely used either alone or mixed with tal- 
low, by the Chinese in the manufacture of 
candles. The principal port of export is the 
city of Osaka, whence, in 1876, nearly 2,000- 
000 pounds were shipped to London. 





Curious Results in Figuring.— 
‘* Here is a curious study in figures,” said 
the expert accountant. ‘‘ Multiply the fig- 
ures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, by 45 and we get 
this result : 5 


5,555,555,505. Reverse the fig- 
ures: 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, and use the 
same multiplier, and we get another curious 
string as follows: 444,444,444,445. Taking 
the same figures as the multiplicand and re- 
versing the figures 45—54—we get an 
equally curious result:  6,666,666,606. 
Again reversing the multiplicand and using 
the same multiplier makes the sum total =]! 


3's except the first and last figures, to wit 
5.333,333.334. You will perceive that th« 
first and last figures put together make 54 

the multiplier. Take the half of 54—27 
or reverse 2 and 7 and use it as a multiplier 
and the result will be just as astonishing 
all 6s and I's. There is a witchery in 
these figures that I can’t understand; can 
you?” 

Why Albinos do not See Well, 
—According to Dr. A. D. Williams the 
white flaxen hair of albinos shows that 
there is a deficiency of coloring material 
in their bodies. Further proof of this fact 
is found in the absence of the necessary 
amount of pigment intheireyes. Such per- 
sons have pink eyes because there is not 
pigment enough in the iris and upon its pos- 
terior surface to prevent the red reflex of 
the fundus from shining through the iris. 
Such persons are always greatly annoyed 
by strong light, because there is not suffi- 
cient color to prevent the ingress of a flood 
of it. It enters not only through the pupil, 
but through the substance of the iris as 
well. The choroid being likewise deficient 
in pigment, the excessive amount of light 
dazzles and greatly confuses vision. Fur- 
thermore, the deficiency of pigments in the 
choroid prevents the light, after it has prop- 
erly acted on the retina, from being ab- 
sorbed, that being the main function of the 
choroidal pigment. Albinism is an unfort- 
unate condition, as there is no way to sup- 
ply the deticient pigment to the iris and 
choroid. The annoyance is somewhat palii- 
ated by the use of properly colored glasses. 
These supply the place of natural pigment 
to a slight extent. 

A Fruitful Region in. the Des- 
ert.—The Oued Rir’, now becoming one of 
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the most prosperous regions of Algeria, is a 
great oasis in the Sahara, overlying a vast 
subterranean water reservoir from two miles 
and a half to eight miles wide, and extend- 
ing some seventy-eight miles from north to 
south. It is now tapped by about one hun- 
dred and fourteen French spouting wells 
and four hundred and ninety-two native 
ones, with a total discharge of sixty-three 


thousand four hundred and twenty-five 
gallons of water per minute. The Oued 
Rir’ has nearly five hundred and twenty 


thousand palm trees in bearing condition 
and an annual date production of more than 
The popu- 
lation—which, like the productive land, has 
more than doubled in thirty years—is thir- 
teen thousand, distributed through thirty- 


tive hundred thousand dollars. 


one centers. 


To Oil Harness.—Mr. E. Chambers 
writes to the Boston Globe: Make the fol- 
lowing preparation. Take a small keg or 
half barrel, and put in it some iron filings 
from a machine shop, or old rusted stove- 
pipes, worn out horseshoes, or any kind of 
iron; then pour on enough cider vinegar to 
cover the iron. Always keep it on hand, 
for the longer it stands the stronger it will 
get. Afterafew weeks draw off some of 
this color and put a little copperas in it. 
Now you have a complete grain color. I 
know of none better. Take a brush and 
apply this liquid to the parts of the harness 
that show red, or you can go all over them 
with it. This must be done immediately 
after you have washed your harness, before 
oiling, because it will not take where there 


is any grease. These preliminary points 
disposed of, now comes the cleaning. Take 


the harness apart, wherever it can be un- 
buckled; give each strap a good washing, 
using lukewarm water with a little washing 
soda in it. Scrub well with a scrubbing 
brush and be sure that you get all the grease 
and dirt off. Work well in the hands until 
soft and pliant, for it is no use to apply oil 
on dry, stiff leather—it will 
soft. After this has been done, hang it 
where it will not dry too rapidly, until 
about three parts dry. 

Then apply plentifully on both sides pure 
cod-oil—this has more 
quaiity than any other grease I have ever 
ried on leather tanned with bark. 


never become 


body and lasting 


Besides, 
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if you use neatsfoot oil rats and mice will 
eat your harness, while they will not touch 
that greased with cod oil. After giving it 
a good coating with this oil, hang it up 
until dry. Then I would go over it again 
with the oil, giving it but a light coat this 
time. After that dries, wipe off with a dry, 
coarse cloth. . 


Labor in Japan.—In Japan the 
wages of carpenters are from 30 to 45 cents 
a day ; wood carvers, 35 to 53 cents; paper 
cents; stone cutters, 45 
to 38 cents; 


hangers, 23 to 45 
to 53 cents: blacksmiths, 23 
gardeners, 19 to 38 cents; day laborers, 15 
The workingmen pay 40 cents 
per month rent for a house of one room, 


to 23 cents. 





per month for food, and $3.75 per 
year for clothes. This schedule of wages 
and living wil] hardly 
reading to the average American working- 
man. 


prove complacent 


Drink and Crime in London.— 
In a communication by M. Maram, to the 
London Academy of Medicine, entitled, 
‘** Alcoholism and Criminality,” he says that 
in examining the history of 3,000 crim- 
inals, under sentence in the various pris- 
ons, he found the following percentage of 
confirmed drunkards. Vagabonds and beg- 
gars there were 79 per cent.; assassins 
and incendiaries, from 50 to 57 per cent.; 
of thieves and swindlers, 71 per cent.; while 
of those convicted of violence to the person 
there were 88 per cent.; and of those guilty 
of violence to property there were 79 per 
cent. 


The Distance of the Sun.—The 
following summary is from the London 
‘*The results of the American ob- 
servations of the last transit of Venus, in 
1882, have been tabulated and summarized 
by Prof. Harkness. Ten stations of obser- 
vation had been established in the United 
States, and 1,472 photographs of the transit 
had been taken. The mean of the results 
give the parallax as 8,847 min.; that is, the 
mean distance of the earth from the sun 
is about 92,385,090 Prof. 
Newcomb had, go, esti- 
mated the parallax at 8,848 min.; and the 
American astronomers estimate the possi- 
ble error at not more than 130,000 English 
miles.” 


Times: 


statute miles. 


twenty years ago, 
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NORMAL EDUCATION. 


“Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.’ 


THE poet-essayist may have partaken 
with Locke in an over-estimate of the 
molding effects of education on the 
character of man, but the principle ex- 
pressed in the couplet may be said to 
apply, as it is related to practical re- 
sults, in the great majority of cases, 
to the average child. Archdeacon 
Whately expressed the true phreno- 
logical idea when he said that proper 
education was like grafting trees—to get 
the best results there must be ‘‘a relation 
between the stock and the graft.” The 
thousand failures and errors in both the 
physical and moral life are for the most 
part due toa lack of relation between the 
mental stock and the training. Yet it 
might be said that the larger proportion 
of children as we meet them in society 
might be subjected to a similar course of 
training, moral and intellectual, if judi- 
ciously and scientifically ordered, and 
the general result would be favorable 
to their development of mental balance 
and capacity. 

The lamentable spectacles of disgrace 
and failure that are of daily occurrence, 
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affording items of sensational interest 
to the newspaper reporter, would be 
much fewer, we are certain, if the best 
general system of instruction were put 
to use in primary and grammar schools 
Every tree in the orchard has its pecu- 
liarities, but these may not be known by 
the gardener ; his experience, however, 
assures him that in the grafting season 
he should procure those cuttings for the 
young stocks that have the best ‘‘all 
around ” qualities, if he would raise fruit 
that will find a ready market at a fair 
profit. 

We have advanced far enough in our 
comprehension of the essentials to moral 
integrity to put into usea formulary that 
should be followed for the purpose of 
establishing in every child’s mind the 
fundamental principles of just, hon- 
orable and humane conduct, and enlarg- 
ing, systematically, the scope of the 
child’s observation of life, much beyond 
that limited horizon of selfishness within 
which intellectual training, when given 
alone, is restricted. 

The economist insists that youth shall 
be taught systematically the principles 
that enter into the organization of our 
Government and civil institutions so 
that the rights of the mature citizen shal} 
be exercised intelligently and with due 
regard to the welfare of the community. 
He rightly claims that great damage 
is done to the State, and the progress of 
the people in social prosperity and indi- 
vidual happiness is seriously hindered 
by popular ignorance of civil economics, 
permitting, as such ignorance does the 
existence of gross abuses and corrup- 
tions in political affairs. 

In such a claim we have a scieutific 
postulation that involves both intellectu- 
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al and moral elements, and we are com- 
pelled to admit its validity. Soin the 
sphere of primary and grammar school 
education we have as scientific a postu- 
lation of the necessity for the training 
of the immature moral faculties at the 
same time with the culture of the intel- 
lectual, if we would have a fairly ma- 
tured and balanced character in the 
young man or young woman. The dis- 
use of a single intellectual faculty tends 
to loss of power in perception and rea- 
soning, so disuse of a single moral quali- 
ty renders the character just so far un- 
even and faulty. A wheel that has lost 
one of its spokes may appear to run as 
firmly as before, but after a while the 
felloe begins to show weakness at the 
wanting part, by bending in and falling 
out of line in itsrevolution. Each fac- 
ulty is to the human mind as the spoke 
to the wheel, the better the finish and 
fit the higher the symmetry and the bet- 
ter the action. 

The wheelwright uses such tools as he 
can obtain for his wheel making ; in our 
mind making we should avail ourselves 
of all the means at command or declare 
ourselves responsible for the sorry spec- 
tacle of an unfinished, perverted char- 
acter. 

—+- +> 
A HINT FOR SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

In one of Mr. Ruskin’s crisp essays on 
morality, he tells his reader that ‘‘ how- 
ever good you may be you have faults ; 
that however dull you may be you can 
find out what they are ; and that how- 
ever slight they may be you had better 
make some—not too painful, but patient 
—effort to get out of them.” 

The first step in this procedure he in- 
timates is to ‘‘ find out first what you are 
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now,” and to make a really definite at- 
tempt in this he says: ‘‘Take pen 
and paper, and write down as accurate 
a description of yourself as you can, 
with the date to it. If you dare not doso, 
find out why you dare not, and try to 
get strength of heart to look yourself 
fairly in the face, in mind as well as 
body.” 

We can not question the value of the 
counsel that Mr. Ruskin gives, for it 
is certainly high, and no doubt has 
proven of great help to some persons. 
We would add a few suggestions in ref- 
erence to the method to be followed in 
both the attempt at self-examination and 
the effort that should be followed for 
self-improvement. 

If the man or woman who has deter- 
mined to cultivate character should take 
one of the lists of faculties such as ac- 
company the ordinary phrenological 
charts and study their simple definitions 
in connection with the procedure of 
self-improvement, there will ensue a 
better understanding of the nature of 
his or her faults, and, of course, better 
light will be thrown upon the course to 
be pursued for their correction. Let 
such a person enter upon the study of 
his faculties and qualities thus system- 
atically and go through the entire order 
slowly and earnestly, and we are sure 
that the result will be edifying in asub- 
stantial way. 

Here is a scheme of mental introspec- 
tion which at first look seems almost 
too simple, yet if Mr. Ruskin’s advice is 
worth following, as most intelligent peo- 
ple will readily affirm, our appendix, 
and we will claim no more for the sug- 
gestion just now made, should be re- 
spected, because it adds a practical and 
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systematic course of action to the other- 
wise general admonitions of the eminent. 
English writer. 
——EE 
THE PHYSICAL FACTOR. 

IT has been said by the writer in another 
place that ** while the action of the mind 
isdependent primarily upon the facul- 
ties its expression is greatly influenced 
by physiological conditions ;" hence in 
the study of the mental side of human 
life it is absolutely necessary that we 
should 


those physiological “conditions. 


have a definite knowledge of 
( )bser- 
vers have been in the habit of referring 
them to what is called Temperament, 
which means generally the mingling 
or combination of one’s physical ele- 
ments. 

There are writers who attribute more 
than this to temperament, claiming that 
its influence upon character is of so 
strong and subtile a nature, that mere 
physical function is insufficient to ex- 
plain it, and that we must go to such 
sources as heredity and psychology for 
satisfactory data. We inherit our pecu- 


liarities of physical constitution as much 


as we do our mental traits, and it should 
be recognized that some receive from 
their parents such a happy combination 
of the physical elements that the brain 
and mind are so well nourished and 
stimulated that the expression of char- 
for harmony and 


acter is striking 


strength. A fine temperament means a 
fine, well-made body, all the vital or- 
gans being well developed and perform- 
ing their functions completely; the 
heart, lungs, stomach, liver, kidneys, 
spleen, intestines, glands, skin, etc., do 
their special work continuously and well, 


and all parts are kept in normal condi- 


[Feb. 


tion. There is no tendency to weakness 
or lapse in vitality, but rather toward a 
surplus, so that the man goes on day af- 
ter day in his chosen vocation, with a 
consciousness of abundant strength and 
capacity. Such an organization is strik- 
ingly shown in the case of Mr. Ericsson, 
the well-known engineer and inventor, 
who to-day at eighty-five, still devotes 
the most of his time to the study and 
labor of his profession. Buta factor en- 
ters into this matter of organization 
which is an essential to the expression 
of efficient activity ; that factor is the 
exercise of the body by such means as 
serve to impart to bone, muscles, and 
tissue in general the firmness and con- 
sistency that constitutes vigorous health. 
It may be scarcely necessary to argue 
in support of the principle that a sound 
body is important to’ strength and bal- 
ance of mind. Mr. Galton in a discus- 
sion of ‘‘ Hereditary Genius,” says : 
‘*There is a prevalent belief that men 
of genius are unhealthy, puny beings— 
all brain and no muscle—weak-sighted 
and generally of poor constitutions. I 
think most of my readers would be sur- 
prised at the stature and physical frames 
of the heroes of history who fill my pages, 
if they could be assembled together in a 
hall. I would undertake to pick out of 
any group of them, even out of that of 
divines, an ‘eleven’ who should com- 
pete in any physical feats whatever 
against similar selections from groups of 
twice or thrice their numbers taken at 
haphazard from equally well-fed classes. 
It is the second or ‘third-rate 
students who are weakly. A collection 
of living magnatesin various branches 
of intellectual achievement is always a 
feast to my eyes, being as they are, 
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such massive, vigorous, capable-looking 
animals.” 

The facts presented in the discussions 
of the day relating to physical education 
show that there is a concomitance of 
intellectual strength with physical de- 
velopment—the active, vigorous youth 
atschool, will as a rule show a higher 
degree of mental capacity than the puny 
and feeble student. 

While the size and configuration of a 
brain and the its 


man’s quality of 


texture are to be considered the chief 


factors of his mental capacities, yet 
the energy in operation of those capaci- 
ties is more or less modified by his phys- 
ical state, and his success or failure in 
important directions will depend upon 
his physical condition. 

It is toa recognition of this fact that 


so much is being done in our colleges 


and schools to promote the interest of 
teachers and scholars in physical train- 
ing. Atsome large institutions the build- 
ing and furnishing of gymnasiums may 
appear to carry the principle to excess, 
but it is, nevertheless, a right principle 
and will bear excellent fruit. Children 
should receive systematic training in 
light gymnastics, under competent in- 
structors as much as instruction in the 


‘*three R’s.” Their recesses and other 
intervals of diversion when at school, 
be made 


should interesting to them 


by the practical entertainment good 
physical training affords. The noisy, 
objectless running and tumbling about 
that constitutes the play of most young 
children when in the school court, can 
not commend itself to anyone, and 
should give way to exercises that mean 
something to body axd brain. 
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{o fu orrespondents, 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


To ovr ConrrisuTors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 


1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 


2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 


3. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 


4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘“* Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 


5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 


6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in his professional capacity will re- 
ceive his early attention if this is done. 
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Hair anp EnpvraNnce.—(Question.—Does 

an abundant growth of hair indicate physi- 
cal strength and longevity, and, conversely, 
does baldness show weakness ? 
If you should attend a large 
assembly of men, and stand where you 
could note their heads, you would find a 
very large proportion of the middle-aged to 
he bald. 
rise to the notion that hairy men are strong. 
Temperament has much to do with the 
hair, the motive and vital having usually 
more than the mental. Among the nations 
the Chinese are notable for endurance, yet 
are as notable for baldness and want of 
hairy growth. Long-haired men are gen- 
erally weak and fanatical, and men of scant 
locks are the philosophers, savants, and 
statesmen of the world. It is the small head 
that nature covers with the most hair. 


4 1 nesier. 


The story of Samson probably gave 
‘ I ys 


TRANSFERENCE OF WILL TO ANOTHER.— 
L. A. R.—Question.—Is the description in 
**Robert Elsmere,” where Rose is com- 
pelled, merely by the force of Langham’s 
will, to go across the room blindfolded and 
kiss the hand of a marble statue of Hope, to 
be considered as among the possibilities, or 
only a freak of the imagination of the au- 
thor? In other words, do some persons 
possess the power of making others obey 
their will, without words or acts ? 

Answer.—There is no doubt to be enter- 
tained with regard to the power that some 
persons can exercise over others. _ The re- 
searches made by scientific men in hypnot- 
ism, or animal magnetism, have demon- 
strated this fact; so that Mrs. Ward really 
makes use of an ordinary principle in the 
incident that our correspondent quotes from 
her book. We have seen a subject in the 
hypnotic trance say and do things willed, but 
not uttered aloud, by the operator, and 
when the operator was at a considerable 
distance. To those who are familiar with 
such experiments, the conduct of Rose 
would appear comparatively simple, figur- 
ing, as she does, as a character lacking in 
force and individuality. The comwittee of 
the London Society for Psychical Research, 
to whom was intrusted the examination of 
the subject of ‘‘ mind transference,” reported 
very fully a series of experiments that show 
conclusively that one mind can be im- 
pressed by another (while in the normal 
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state), no attempt being made to magnet- 
ize. 

Havuntep Hovse.—A. 8. A.—If we owned 
a house said to be haunted, and it was 
thought that the ghost, or whatever else, 
made it his stamping ground because of 
some treasure supposed to be concealed 
under the floor, we should certainly make a 
thorough investigation for the sake of the 
treasure at least. It seems to us further, 
that you should have a paying investment 
in such a house; if you can furnish authen- 
tic testimony that the phantom has been 
seen by several persons, and the exhibition 
is still kept up, your house should be very 
valuable as a place of resort. By charging 
admission to the parts where the ghost 
walks, and permitting curious people to 
spend the night there, in payment of a fee, 
you should derive some revenue from it. 
Haunted houses are becoming rare now-a- 
days, and that is one reason why you find 
people so skeptical and non-committa) 
about yours. 





@Wbat Chey Sav. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 














est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 

The * Elsmere” Mania.—l[am at 
a loss to explain the popular furore and ec- 
clesiastical excitement raised by ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere,” on any hypothesis that will not 
be considered an unpleasantly cynical one. 
Certainly there has been nothing proclaimed 
by Mrs. Ward on religion that had not been 
set forth before with more adequate pre- 
ponderance of evidence and acute critica} 
reasoning by that brilliant critic, her uncle, 
and the prominent figures who may be in- 
cluded under the general term of the Dutch 
School of Criticism. ‘‘ Robert Elsmere’s ” 
only contribution to critical literature is a 
batch of specious generalizations, giving a 
fair condensation, it may be, of the conclu- 
sions of a certain class of advanced thinkers. 
For their premises we must consult them- 
selves, and draw our own conclusions. 1 
must say that I was distinctly disappointed 
in my expectation to find in the book a 
weighty contribution to religious thought, 
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ind Tam tired to boredom with the inces- 
sant chatter about its theological signiti- 
cance. It is a suggestive reflection that 
only when these heresies are doled out in 
spoon-meat, is the discussion taken from 
the academic arena down to the congrega- 
tions of the masses, and the orthodox faith 
lefenders rendered truculent and noisy. 

These remarks must not be construed as 
lerogatory to the ‘‘successor of George 
Eliot.” She must feel highly flattered that 
her work has proved such an awakener, 
ind that she has ‘‘awaked to find herself 
famous.” Rejecting the plan of such an 
controversial * The 
of Faith,” has given us 
intensely interesting fiction, displaying rare 
literary workmanship, faithfully exhibiting 
intellectual types and tendencies of the day, 
ind showing a journalistic intuition into 
signs and symbols, facts and fallacies of the 
times. As I however, ‘* Elsmere’s” 
reason-for-being, and his notoriety, are due 
to his supposed aid toward a solution of the 
**Caucasian Mystery.” Certain American 
literary hacks have written down the book 
as ‘‘ dull,” but such could only be the ver- 
dict of creatures nursed in what I shall 
take the liberty of baptizing the School of 
‘Gunpowder and Gush. 


elaborate story 


as 


Eclipse she 


say, 


W. MATCHES. 


Primary Researches in Hyp- 
notism.—Notwithstanding the many re- 
markable phenomena connected with the 
science of mesmerism, I myself esteem the 
simplest and the most common as import- 
ant as any, for the reason that these more 
nearly concern ourselves in our daily life, 
and show how great is the unconscious in- 
fluence we have upon each other. 

I grant that the more remarkable and 
striking facts are best suited to show the 
phenomena to be expected and looked for. 
These I read with great interest. But hav- 
ing now encountered a great many of these, 
and alarge number of the same or similar 
kinds, a person may deseend to the minor 
and commoner phenomena—the more deli- 
cate and less striking characteristics. 

For instance, how interesting the fact that 
in my own case I unwittingly magnetized 
two persons at a time—the first a well- 
confirmed subject, and the second unknown 
by myself to be one. 
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Conversing one day in a general manner 
with a man known to be ‘‘sensitive,” I 
willed him, without any previous warning, 
or forethought, to forget what subject he 
was talking about, and what he was going 
to say. He wus in his ordinary state, and 
no attempt had been made by myself to 
hypnotize him. He immediately con- 
fessed that he had forgot what he was say- 
ing—something about a person he had been 
calling upon—the number of her residence, 
and her relation to him, and in a few min- 
utes, after relaxing my attention on him, he 
recollected, and would have gone on with 
the discourse had. not the attention of both 
of us been drawn into another subject. 

My second case arose from my conversa- 
tion with an amiable youth of fifteen, who 
inquired what magnetism was, and how 
performed. 

To illustrate I passed one hand over 
his forehead, closed his eyes, and asked 
him if he could open them, which he readily 
did, but afterward said they ‘‘ felt heavy.” 
This person I had not before seen. 

The subject first referred to I have four 
or five times seen, and during this inter- 
view had opportunity to examine him inti- 
mately, and to question fully, he being re- 
markably accessible. On the first interview 
I noted a sensitive disposition, so that the 
lightest pressure of the hand was recipro- 
cated by an answering pressure, apparently 
involuntary. 

On subsequent occasions I found the 
pulsation at the heart by auscultation 
to be quick, with a remarkable varia- 
tion from the normal systemic throb. The 
pulsation at the wrist was long, thrilling, 
moderately hard, and the throb of the caro- 
tid very prominent and pronounced. He 
avers that he can readily see the pulsation 
in several localities on the surface of the 
body. 

In common with most sensitives that I 
have seen, the skin is fine-grained, soft, and 
inclined to be marble-smooth. 

His development is thoroughly normal 
and symmetrical in many respects; com- 
plexion, light; hair, fine: eyes, light gray ; 
position in standing, erect, with a strong 
inclination inward of the spinal column at 
the lumbar region. 


H. OLARK. 
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WE regret ‘to announce the sudden 
death of Dr. Narnan ALLEN, of Lowell, 
Dr. Allen was in advanced life, 
but had shown so much vigor mentally 
until very recently that there was little 
thought of his death. In the next 
number of the JouRNAL some account 
of his life may be expected, because of 
his long sympathy with the cause of 
physical and moral education. 


Mass. 











Dr. Gautier, of France, emulating the 
example we may suppose of Koch, has fallen 
a martyr to his zeal in investigating the sub- 
ject of infection by tuberculosis germs. 
While pulverizing dry discharges for the 
purpose of making experiments he became 
himself infected, and died. Dr. Gautier was 
the physician who treated Boulanger after 
he was wounded in his duel with Floquet. 


Dr. Scorr, a reverend doctor we believe, 
and the father-in-law of President-elect Har- 
rison, is eighty-eight years of age, but not too 
old to keep a $1,200 clerkship in the Pen- 
sion office at Washington. He comes of an 
old Virginia family, the same from which 
General Winfield Scott was descended. He 
was at one time a professor in the Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, and later was the 
principal of a famous girls’ school in that 
town. Notwithstanding his years, Dr. Scott 
is bright and hard-working. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Smith, president of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., was recently in- 
vited to be bishop of the Diocese of Ohio. 
Mark Twain, who attends the Episcopal 
Church, and is an admirer of Dr. Smith, 
wrote a characteristic letter urging him to 
remain in Hartford, and expressing a desire 
for the privilege of answering the call from 
Ohio. Said Mark: ‘I can say very strong 
things when I am warmed up, and I am 
warmed up now. I can write a letter that 
will just make those people never mind 
about details. You turn the whole thing 
over in my hands. Leave this Ohio insur- 
rection to me. I'll make short work of it.” 
It need scarcely be said that Dr. Smith will 
not be bishop of Ohio. 


WISDOM. 


* Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Lirg, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
stains the white radiance of eternity.— 
Shelley. 

He who can, at all times, sacrifice pleas- 
ure to duty, approaches sublimity.—Lava- 
ter. 

Fairu in the supremacy of the soul leads 
to the subjection of the outward life. 

Wuart is remote and difficult of success 
we are apt to overrate; what is really best 
for us lies always within our reach, though 
often overlooked. 

Tuere is no use in trying to strike an 
average on honesty. The article must be 
simon pure or it is spurious. 

Ir what shows afar so grand, 

Turn to nothing in thy hand, 

On again, the virtue lies, 

In the struggle, not the prize. 

Ir is better to have strength of principle 
than of mere muscle, but better still to have 
both. A man who is strong in intellect and 
in body is on the best terms with nature and 
the world. 

+ 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


“Do you enjoy good health?” 
yes; to be sure; who doesn’t ?” 

‘* WELL, Pat, Jim didn’t quite kill you with 
that brickbat, did he?” ‘‘No; but I wish 
he had.” ‘* What for?” ‘So I could have 
seen him hung, the villain.” 


Tr Why, 


Hiren girl (to tramp): Go ’way ; I won't 


give you nothin’. Tramp (from Boston): 
Particularly grammar. Good-by! 
CirizEN (to stranger): 
politics, my friend ? 
Stranger: Ihave no politics this year ; 
I’m leader of a brass band. 


What are your 


HvssBanp (to wife home from church): 
Service interesting this morning, my dear ? 

Wife : Not particularly so. Mrs. Carlton- 
Pell’s baby was baptized, and they say its 
baptismal robe of lace cost $500. I think 
there is such a thing as being too religious. 
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Tuis is the order which a little girl 
brought into a Lewiston druggist’s store, 
the other day. It was written on a dirty 
piece of note paper as follows: ‘‘ Mister 
Druggist: Please send ipecac enough to 
throw up a 4-year-old girl.” 

Ir Went.—Mistress: Didn’t the alarm 
clock go off? Bridget: It must have wint 
off, mum, for I can’t foind it this mornin’. 
Mistress: Why, what did you do with it ? 
Bridget: I jist laid it on the shed in the 
back yard, mum, so that it wouldn’t annoy 




















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shali enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 


mentaland physiological science. We can uswally 


supply any of those noticed. 


— -- 





Famous WoMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. A 
Series of Popular Lectures delivered in 
the First Baptist Church, Montgomery, 
Ala. By Morton Bryan Wharton, D.D., 
late United States Consul to Germany. 
Illustrated, 12mo, pp. 308. New York, 
E. B. Treat. 


Fifteen names of women, who are given 
places of prominence in the ancient scrip- 
tures, are included in this series—begin- 
ning with Eve and ending with Esther. 
The character of the lectures is quite free 
from the homiletic limitation that one 
might expect to find in the language of a 
professional clergyman, when treating of 
a Bible subject, especially those important 
persons who give life and color to the 
Hebrew narratives. He does not lose sight 
of the pulpit, however; as the minister of 
the Church here and there intimates his 
belief, and suggests its pertinency to the 
theme of the hour. Of course as the series 
proceeds the author has many things to say 


regarding social and domestic life as it is 
found to-day, and he is crisp, sarcastic, 
and humorous often, when the Bible narra- 
tive discovers some contrast that can be 
used with effect. The Witch of Endor has 
a place in the reverend author’s series, and 
is one of the more interesting chapters of 
the book, because of its rather free treat- 
ment of ghost stories and the common spirit 
phenomena that we hear so much about. 
The illustrations are many, good engravings 
for the most part from the masters of eccle- 
siastical painting. 
Sones or Tom. By Carmen Sylva, Queen 
of Rumania. Translated by John Eliot 


Bowen, with an Introductory sketch of 
her life. 


OLp anp New Wor tp Lyrics. 
Scollard, author of ‘‘ With 
Lyre.” 


By Clinton 
Reed and 


These two additions to the list of modern 
poets are published in the neat and attrac- 
tive style of their $1 series, by Messrs. 
Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, of New 
York City. 

Princess Elizabeth, of Rumania, has 
put thoughts in tuneful writing that de- 
serve preservation, as Mr. Bowen certainly 
shows us by his arrayal of the original with 
the translations he has ventured to make. 
Mr. Whittier’s ‘‘ Songs of Labor” thus find 
an echo in that far-off country of the East, 
and it isa lady of royal lineage who has dis- 
covered in the humble employments of the 
masses inspiration for her pen. Author as 
she is, this lady is perhaps better known for 
the part she took during the late Turko- 
Russian war that made Rumania its battle- 
ground. She was earnestly active then 
among the soldiers, doing what she could 
to alleviate the suffering of the sick and 
wounded, and her people gratefully called 
her ‘‘the mother of the wounded.” The 
student of German has a text-book in this 
work of the publisher that may be useful 
toward mastering the language. 

Of Mr. Scollard’s verse we must say it is 
of the descriptive and lyric types that 
usually please when exhibited with grace 
and a nice discernment of the effect of 
words. There is a medieval quality in the 
method that to us seems specially attractive 
and he who is familiar with old European 
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life and story will select many of the topics 
in From Over Seas, and Sonnets and Quat- 
rains as very much to his taste. 


**CockLe SuHetts aND Strver Betts.” By 
Mrs. M. F. Butts. S8vo: Buffalo, Moul- 
ton, Wenbourne & Co. 


With this title we are given a volume of 
a hundred and more poems, from the pen of 
our friend whose elastic and sprightly pen 
has limned many a pleasant sketch for the 
readers of the Phrenological. The title is 
un expression of the spirit that pervades 
Mrs. Butts’s verse. She writes to enliven 
and cheer the little ones of home. 

Mother or father may read these poems 
to their younger children and give them 
pleasure—while the old heads may see 
much beneath the jingle of a line to render 
their approval serious. Let our babies 
learn to repeat such pretty verses as these 
rather than the witless rhymes so common 
in the nursery, and, our word for it, there 
will be better moral growth as one result. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


House Pirannine. By C. Francis Osborne, 
Assistant Professor of Architecture in the 
Cornell University. Published by Wm. 
T. Comstock, New York. 

This is not a book with a series of de- 
signs for houses of different cost, but a 
consideration of the elements that enter 
into a well arranged, convenient, and com- 
plete house and home. It is therefore a 
critical exposition of what constitutes good 
house building, and being well illustrated 
has a place on the list of books useful to the 
modern architect. 


WorkinG Women’s Protective Union. 
Twenty-five Years’ History. 


An interesting recital of the operations of 
a valuable charity in obtaining justice in 
behalf of oppressed and defrauded women 
and girls who live by manual toil. Pub- 
lished by the Union. New York. 


Forry-FIvE YEARS OF REGISTRATION STatis- 
tics. By Alfred R. Wallace, LL.D. Sec- 
ond Edition, with Notes and Appendix 
by Alexander Wheeler, London, Eng. 


It is unnecessary, perhaps, to say that 
this pamphlet is a powerful attack on the 
practice of vaccination, and coming as it 
does from a very eminent naturalist, has 
acquired a large circulation and proved of 
great help to the anti-vaccination move- 
ment in Europe and America. 


Tue Mepicat Bueiietix Visitinc, pub- 
lished by F. A. Davis, of Philadelphia, 
deserves mention. 

It is a newarrangement for the use of the 
practicing physician which will commend it- 
self at first sight, the apportionment of 
spaces for the different functions it is a 
physician’s office to perform, being the re- 
sult, evidently, of practical experience. 
Useful information with regard to the latest 
developments in medication is supplied in « 
very concise yet satisfactory form. Price, 
$1.00, in substantial morocco. 

Tue Mepicar JuRispRUDENCE OF INEBRIETY. 
Being papers read before the Medico- 
Legal Society of New York, and the dis. 
cussion thereon. 

This is an elaborate document, the papers 
and report of the discussion occupying over 
180 pages. Upward of thirty persons of 
prominence in law or medicine are repre- 
sented, so that the field of the topic may be 
said to be well covered. Mr. Clark Bell, 
one of the participants in the discussions, 
and the editor of the volume, has given to a 
department of advanced science a valuable 
compilation from the thought and experi- 
ence of men and women who have studied 
inebriety on its different sides. Copies may 
be obtained, price 50 cts., by addressing 
the Medico-Legal Journal Association, No 
57 Broadway, New York. 

Hanp-Book oF PHARMACY AND THERAPEV- 
tics. Third Edition. Revised. Com- 
piled for the convenience of busy practi- 
tioners from the best recognized sources, 
therapeutical and pharmaceutical. Pub- 
lished by Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Tue Romantic Story or WIcKLyY’s Woops. 
By H. W. Taylor, M.D. 12mo, pp. 144. 
Price, 25 cts. Published in Denison’s 
monthly series. T. 5S. Denison, Chicago, 
Ml. 

Das ScOHAMANENTUM DER JAKUTEN (Tie 
Shamanism of the Jakutes). From the 
Russian of V. L. Priklonskij. By Dr. 
Frederick S. Krauss. Reprinted from 
Vol. XVIII. of the Transactions of the 
Vienna Anthropological Society. 1888. 
Received from the translator, Dr. Krauss. 

OysTERS AND Fisu. 

Another convenient little handbook for 
the cook adds to the list of Mr. Thomas J. 
Muray who evidently appreciates the value 
of gas apparatus in kitchen economy, by the 
dedication of his book to an inventor of a 
‘**close-top gas stove.” In85 or more pages 
the cuisine of oysters and fish is pretty 
thoroughly covered. Price, paper, 50 cents. 
Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, New York. 





